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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A FRAGMENT. 
On a picture of two sisters reading from the same book. 


Eleanor—She did not well! 
*Tis a wrong story, Lillian. 
Lillian—Thank heaven, 
She clung to him through all. 
Eleanor—Y ou did not heed 
The rhyme, dear sister. He had stained his soul 
Past cleansing, with dishonour. He was lost. 
His father wasted with a broken heart, 
And died ef it. His mother could not bless him. 
He was a traitor cursed ! 
Lilian—lI heard it all, 
And, had I been that Inez, I had fled 
To his lone exile with him, though it were 
To perish in the desert. She had loved him 
In bettter days, was't not’ Her love was pledged, 
And first vows whispered when his crest had been 
In all Castile the loftiest. 
Eleanor—But he fell 
Ere they were wedded. 
Lillian—Love is holier 
In its own depths than the church vow that binds it. 
Think you the missal of the lonely pnest 
That married them in darkness, drew her soul 
Closer to his? Once loosed—the light of heaven 
Is not more startless than a woman's love, 
And the day’s glory when the sun has set, 
Were summon'd back as easily. 
Eleanor—Why, Lillian, 
Hast ever loved ? 
Lillian—No, Eleanor! I think 
Angels must first come woing. But I feel 
A something in my bosom, answering 
To this high-hearted story like a nerve 
Under the springs of life. Love never sits 
Coldly in judgment. She would think as soon 
Of questioning the brightness of a star 
Dimm’'d by the storm-cloud. Traitor though he were, 
Those pallid lips had murmur'd, and those eyes 
Flash'd at her coming. What was it to her 
That a poor world she ever had deem'd less 
Than his least syllable—a world that held 
y No purchase for the lightest breath that e’er 
Stole from his heart out to her, had denounced 
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The spirit that in every breathing vein 
Mingled with her own soul ' 
Eleanor—W hy, Lillian, 
Who ever would have dream‘d thou hadst a fire 
Like this in thy soft nature! 
Lilhan—I was made 
A woman, my dear sister—but read on. 





ORIGINAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


A BORER OUTBORED. 


PY THE AUTHOR OF THE LAWYER AND HIS CLERK 


Everysopy, I presume, has heard or read the tale of “ Cousin 
Sally Dillard,” a fair specimen of irrelevant testimony given fre- 
quently by witnesses. To be appreciated it must be read, but to 
give an idea of it in few words: It appears that there has been a 
row at the house of Captain Rice, and a Mr. Harris is called on to 
testify, who, in the most prolix manner, gives a rigmorale evidence, 
commencing with ** Captain Rice he gin’ a treat,”’ and ending, after 
having said nothing about the subject, with “and that’s the height 
I know of the matter.” 


he had but 
He was a 


Jim Rell was a first-rate fellow, heart and hand open 
little, but every one was welcome to a share of that 
lieutenant of our regiment, beloved by all the officers, old and young ; 
} 


but, when he chose, he could outbore any man under the sun, and 
when determined on fun—fun he would have 


I was some vears since at the Post Office with Jim, just after the 
. J 






arrival of the mail, when opening his paper he found the story re- 
ferred to above ; it pleased him amazingly, and, in a short time, every 









one tn garrison had heard or read it, and Jim knew it by heart ; 


however, it was at length forgotten. 


Some months after, Captain Club gave a party, and conversation 
flagging, Adjutant Straw was urged to sing, when, having complied, || 


| wine and cakes again made their rounds. All the ladies of the fort 


and neighbourhood were present, and, at my request, Miss Rick, 


the colonel’s daughter, sang: her execution was divine 
* Pray, Mr. Rell,” said Miss Club, * don't you sing!” 
** Me, Miss !"’ replied Jim, * no, never.’ 


rand 


* You play on some instrument!" she asked 


** No, ma‘am !” 
*“ What can you do?” exclaimed Miss Club, pettishly, much 
annoyed by Rell's backwardness on two subjects in which she knew 


him to be an adept 

There was a comick leer in Jim's eve, as he answered— 

* [ can tell a story, if that would suit you.” 

“ Do! do!" rose from every lip, when he, to their utter dismay, 
commenced the direfully prolix account of the row at Captain Rice's 
He improved on the orginal, and when an hour had passed, was 
no farther than ** Captain Rice he gin’ a treat and my cousin Nally 
Dilliard come over to our house ——-" 

** Don't, for mercy’s sake '"’ cried Miss Rick 

“Please not to interrupt me,” said Jim, in serious reproof, 
“ Captain Rice he gin —" 

“Mr. Rell,” cried Miss Club, “1 did not —” 

* Captain Rice he gin’ a treat and my —,” said Rell 

The old colonel laughed, the officers chimed in—voung officers 


| should always laugh when the colonel does—and the ladies did the 
| same out of pure vexation 
At midnight the party broke up, Rell promising Miss Club to 
call the next evening and continue the relation 
In this manner, day after day, Rell vexed this poor girl, till, at 
length, she was familiarly called by the officers, among themselves, 
* Cousin Sally Dulliard.” 


I remarked to my friend, that it was wrong in him to joke the | 


young lady so much. 


«* Not at all,” said he ; “‘ she should not have tried to force me 
to sing or play, 
| 

A short time after, Mr. Craig, a rich, kind-hearted mar, came to 


visit us, and, being an old friend of Rell's, messed and lodged with 


him. 
* Now, fellows,” said Rell, ** one evening, just after retreat, as, 


in a squad, we were returning from parade, come to my quarters | 
after tea—old Craig has never heard the Captain Rice affair, and 
I'm going to let him have it; come im, don't forget; and we 
separated. 

Craig was delighted at the story, and laughed so violently that 


we were forced to join him as soon as his merriment had somewhat | 


subsided. Rell, with a demure look, commenced explaining the 
storv, while we, viewing the consternation of his visiter, were con 
vulsed with laughter. Craig did not know what to think; he twisted 
in his chair, laughed, and as suddenly looked serious: glanced at 
us, then at Rell, who had him by the button, and, in fact, acted as | 
any man would who was not certain whether he was being quizzed 
or not 

The indefatigable narrator so used up the story, by repetition 
upon repetition, that his guests left, one by one, and I was the last ; 
as I shut the door, to depart, | heard him telling old Craig the joke 
or point of this disastrous story 

Ere day had dawned on the following morning, Rell awoke Craig 
and continued his recital; the latter heard him patiently, at first- 
then impatic ntly, and finally fell asleep; but Rell was not to be 
defeated ; he shook him lustily by the shoulder, and, as the sleeper 
opened his eves, his ears were astounded by the words— 

* Captain Rice he gin’ a treat '—" 

* You have gone far enough with that joke,” said Craig, seriously 


* You see the beauty of it was,” said Rell, ** the witness didn't 


say a word about the row: the court would interrupt him, and 
then, telling him to proceed, he would, mvariably, begin in the old 
way ‘Captain Rice he gin’ a treat.’ 

for Rell, 
being stubborn, was determined, as he had “ bored’’ Craig out of 
to for 


the old gentleman, being dreadfully mifled, ordered up his horse and 


The fact 1s, there like to have been some hard words ; 


humour, to * bore’ him back agam. But this was not be ; 
sleigh and bade us a hasty farewell 

It was a bitter cold day ; the thermometer down to ——, there's 
no telling how low it was, but off went Craig in a fury 

Just as he was out of sight, 1 turned to Rell and told him he had 
been too hard on his visiter 

** He had no business to get angry,” answered he ; “ such friends 


as he and I should never fall out, and I have not paid him for it yet.”’ 





so snappishly, when she saw I was unwilling.” \| 


| thing IT beheld was an article headed 


| * What do you intend to do!” 
ies I'll see,” he replied, shaking his head ; “ when he gets off four 
|| or five miles, I'll bring him back against this north-wester!” 

In a few moments he called bis servant, and feeing him with half 
|| a dollar 





we Jump on my horse,” said he, “and gallop after Mr, Craig, and 
| tell him business of the last importance demands his immediate 
presence.” 

Craig was full six miles from the fort when the servant, his horse 
covered with foam, overtook him and delivered his message. The 
unsuspicious old man turned about and drove back furiously against 

| the cutting blast. We were ail gathered on the piazza, and as the 
| old gentleman saw Rell, he leaped from the sleigh, and running to- 
wards him cried— 


| “ For heaven's sake, what's the matter?” 
** Captain Rice he gin’ a treat,” said Rell, and the next instant 
‘raig, horse and sleigh, were out of sight. 


As we laughed over the affair in the evening, Jim remarked— 


* T thought old Jack had more sense than to become offended 
with me.” 





| ‘Tattoo beat shortly after and we all retired to rest 
As old Craig rode on he reflected 
* How those youngsters will laugh at me. I was a fool for getting 
i angry. I should have turned the joke on Jim,” then turning his 
horse's head, the weather having cleared and moderated, he reached 
| the fort soon after all were aslec p 
i Rell felt a hand on his shoulder and heard a voice— 
| ** Captain Rice he gin’ a treat,” and, opening his eyes, he was 
|| overjoyed to see Craig, but, during that mght and fora week after, 
| at all tames and on all occasions, the latter never ceased this story 
| Rell became sick and disgusted, but still the sound rang in his ear, 
* Captain Rice he gun’ a treat.” 
By this course the * borer” became bored in re turn, and was soon 
|} known by no other name than Captain Rice 
heart, he took it kindly 

Miss Club still bore her nickname of “ Cousin Sally,” and I be- 


; but, being good at 


| lieve this little incident, as much as any other, caused him to look 
with friendship on that lovely girl, and make the offer of his hand 
Shortly after the wedding I left the post, and had not seen Rell 


}and tis lady tll the twenty-eighth of April. 1836 


I met the couple on the steps of the American Hotel, in Broad- 
way ; we shook hands and were making inquiries after one another's 
acquaintances, when a ragged urchin came by with a number of 
papers over his arm, crying, ** Here's the Transcript !" 
I took out a copper and bought one (On opening it, the first 
“Cousin Satcy Dituiarp!” 
I handed the paper to Kell and his wife; the words struck them 
like lightning 

“ The carnage is ready,” said a prim, well-dressed negro, step 
ping up 

The two pumped in without even ndding me good morning, and, 
as I walked away, I beheld the Transeript lying on the pavement, 


with the Cousin Sally Dillard side up 





TALES NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


THE ARTIST, 


Is the year 1830, Charles Murray, a young artist of great promise, 


undertook the task of walking through the southern counties of 


England, in hopes of finding scenes he could immortalize by the 
power of his pencil In his wanderings after nature, he became 
acquainted with Mary Seaford, the only daughter and heiress of a 
rich country squire Miss Seaford’s company proved so attractive 
to the | 
away, and still he lingered in Hampshire 


warm-hearted old man, and loved his daughter with all the 


young painter, that July, August, and September, passed 
Mr. Seatord was a gen 
erTrous, 


affecuion of a doating parent; she was the last remaming child of 


six, who had all died before they reached the age of twelve, and on 
her all his generosity and love were After the 
of his fiest wife, thinking his child would require the kindness and 
attention of a mother, he determined on marrying again ; he wished, 
to meet with a person afew years younger than hunself, 
Numerous were the ladies 


lavished demise 


il possible " 
and possessing a good even temper 
pointed out to him, as gifted with every good quality ; among 


others, Miss Letitia Sharp y was strongly recommended to his no- 


tee Her frends and relations were unanimous in praises of her 
smiable disposition, exes llent 4q malitees, and kind and yenerous 
heart. In seme unlucky hour, Mr Seaford proposed, and was ac- 
cepted. Mrs. Seaford’s enemies said she was many vears his senior, 


and that there were very pood reasons for her never having entered 
the matrimonial state A man who is bold ¢ nough to marry an old 
maid, it must be acknowledged, deserves a better fate than what us 
generaily im store for him 

It 1s to be supposed that a person who has arrived at the age of 
forty. without one offer, however mdifferent, must possess some 
very great fault, which not all the artifices in the world can conceal. 
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It was so with Mrs. Seaford ; her sweet temper was in reality un- 
governable, and never before had any one tendered her their fortunes 
or persons. Poor Mr. Seaford discovered, but too late, the rash- 
ness of his choice; alas! the gordian-knot was tied, and he had 
not the power of Alexander to sever it 

Mary Seaford had attained the age of seventeen, when Charles 
Murray first became acquainted with her. ‘The young artist's ap- 
pearance was always joyfully hatled by her and her father, and each 
succeeding day endeared him more closely to them. Mrs. Seaford 
hated Mary, and did not strive in the least to conceal her dislike from 
her husband ; she was for ever declaring that nothing but her aflec- 
tion for him could make her live with Mary, for her disposition was 
insupportable. Poor Mr. Seaford feared to contradict his wife in 
the slightest thing. or even to take his daughter's part; he often 
found Mary iv tears, and learned with pain they were occasioned by 
her step-mother’s ill-nature, and abuse of her 

The young painter's visits grew every time longer, tll at length, 
while superintending his lovely pupil's drawing, the passion so long 
concealed within his own bosom, broke forth, and Mary promised 
to become fis for ever 

“Of my father’s consent, | am certain; he loves me too fondly 
to refuse the only request | have ever made to him. ‘To morrow, 

then, we will seek him, and together receive bis consent and his 
blessing.” 

How frequently are our most sanguine expectations blasted ' 
The morrow came, and with it intelligence which nearly broke the 
heart of the gentle Mary. Mr. Seaford was found dead in his bed ; 
the physician was summoned, and he decided his death was caused 
by apoplexy Mary was ret ised the consolation of once tore paz- 
ing on the body of her beloved parent ; for Mrs Seaford had ordered 
that no one should enter his apartments—and to prevent the pos- 
atbility of such a thing. she locked the door, and retained the key 
Mary weptin silence , everything recalled the atlectionate father she 
had lost. Alone, she sat in the room where last she had seen him ; 
there was his chair, and on the table near it the book he had read 
but eight hours before his death She approached the table, her 
portrait was there with her age and name written under it by him- 
velf. A letter, half-finished, was on the writing-book : it was order- 
ing some fancy article which the day before she had expressed a 
wish to possess. At this fresh proof of his past afle ction, her tears 
fell fast, and she hastily left the room to indulge in the luxury of 
unforbidden grief. ‘The day of the funeral arrived, and Mr. Seaford’s 
remains were deposited in their last: resting place Contrary to 
custom, Mrs. and Miss Seaford attended. The ceremony was often 
interrupted by the sobs and shrieks of his * aflectionate’ widow, 
who, throwing herself down by the side of the cotlin, declared her 
determination never to leave it. All the strangers pitied Mrs. Sea- 
ford, praised her affection, and ended by declaring that Miss Seaford 
did not appear to care much for her late father Many of the spec- 
tators, however, marked the diflerence in their grief, and while 
they abused the hypocrisy of the one, commended the simple and 
suppress¢ d, vel deep sorrow of the other 

‘The day after the funeral, Mrs. Seaford, attired in deep mourn- 
ing, assembled all the relations of the deceased, and im their pre- 
sence her husband's will was read ; when, to their great surprise, 
they learned that Mr Seaford had left the whole of his property, 
both landed and funded, to his disconsolate widow. Mary's con- 
sternation may easily be imagined ; her father had always said, that 
he intended leaving her all he possessed, with the exception of 
eight hundred pounds a year to her step-mother. But now that his 
will was read, not a remembrance, not a token of affection, not the 
smallest sum, had he bequeathed her 

If Mary had known what was to have been her lot in future years, 
she would have wept more than she did, at the state of utter de- 
pendence she was left in. Months rotled on, and time, which softens 
every woe, had lulled the natural and deep-felt: grief of Miss Sea- 
ford. Charles Murray, after the death of his old trend, was obliged 
to return to London, to attend the division of a small sum that had 
been left between himself and two distant relations Some time 

elapsed, and he was once more a visiter in Hampsture. There was 
something in Mrs. Seatord’s manner toward hin, which was re 
markably forward and disagreeable. Mary appeared much out of 
spirits ; she had grown thinner, and her once sparkling eye was dim 
with weeping. For mere formality sake, Charles determined asking 
Mrs. Seaford's consent to his marriage with Mary, and for this 
especial purpose, he requeste dan mnterview with her 

* Tam aware, Mr. Murray, of the proposal you are about to make ; 
but I think the intercourse vou have had with the world, must point 
out to you the impropriety of declaring tt so soon after the demise 
of Mr. Seaford. I can only attribute this to the ardour of your 
attachment Defer then, for a year, urging your suit, and I promise 
you that after that time, it shall not be retused ” 

** There can be no impropriety, madam,” replied Charles Murray, 
“an my marrying 2" 

“Hold, Murray! However I might feel inclined, in this ease, 
what would the world say to my becoming another's wife, when my 
late husband has only been buried six months!" 

* The present case is perfectly different: | knew not even there 
was a question of your marrving again v9 

* Villain, wretch, monster of iniquity! oh, where can I find a 
name vile enough to call you by! see here the proof of your base- 
ness: these letters, wherein you have called me by the most tender 
names, shall be brought in evidence against you' Can you deny 
it? 1s not this your own writing! ‘Think not that by marrying Mary 
you will get one shilling: she is penmless, and entirely dependant 
on my bounty. You never shall be her husband!" and with a look 
of mingled hate and fury, she unlocked her desk, and drew from it 
several papers and letters. ‘The epistle she now showed him, was 
one he had written to Mary, a week before he had quitted London ; 
but, to his great surprise, her name had been eradicated, and Letitia, 
(Mrs. Seaford's,) inserted in its place; it had been so skilfally 
managed, that no trace of a former name having been there could 
be seen, or even the mark of a pen-knife. Murray remained asto 
nished. He saw it was useless declaring the letters had been 
written to Mary, for he had to contend with one, who cared not 
what falsehoods she uttered. Among the papers im the desk, he 
discerned a yellow-looking parchment, witha seal aflixed to it. He 
seized hold of it, and glancing rapidly over the contents, he saw it 
commenced with: “I hereby will all my property to Mary Sea- 
ford :” before he had time to continue, Mrs. Seaford snatched it 
from his hands, and committed this testimony of the deceit she had 
practised on her step-daughter, to the flames. ‘ Woman! have 
you dared to substitute a forged will in the place of Mr. Seaford’s, 

and dispossessed his daughter of her rightful property '”’ 


“*Mr. Murray, I will have no further intercourse with you : leave 





Marv has been —— 


my house, this instant, and marry that canting hypocrite, Mary Sea- 
ford ; from this hour my home shal] be no home for her.” 

In the course of a week, the injured heiress and Charles Murray 
were made one by holy rite. His exertions were redoubled to get 
employment, but, alas! he could find none. The whole of his 
small income became, in a short space of time, exhausted. His 
cousins had denied his right to any share of the legacy, and the 
lawver, in whose hands he had placed his cause, after losing it, had 
brought him in a bill, which the whole amount of his slender fortune 
barely paid. Day and might he laboured, and though his productions 
were equal to any of the other young artists, yet his drawings had 
no sale. Mary saw, with great alarm, that the hue of health had 
forsaken his cheek, his eyes were sunken and dim, and a severe 
cough had settled on his chest: daily he became weaker, and his 
trembling hand was unable longer to guide the pencil He rejected 
all Mary’s earnest entreaties to see a doctor, saying, ** they had not 
that money to throw away.” 

* Consider, dearest, your health: surely it is more valuable to 
me than anything.” 

“Mary, you know not the state of utter ruin in which [ am in- 
We have been married a year, and not one farthing of our 
My bills are numerous: I owe fitty pounds to 


volved 
rent has been paid 
the person who has furnished me with the materials for paimtng ; 
none of our household bills have ever been discharged, for I have 
not had wherewith to pay them. I fear to leave the house, for my 
creditors would surely seize me. What are we to do! I have put 
them off from day to day, and they will watt no longer.’ 

* T will apply to Mrs. Seaford ; surely she will not refuse to help 
us in our distress.” 

* Never! exclaimed her husband, as the blood mantled high 
on his pallid cheek ; * never shall you be placed im a situation by 
I care not for myself, but that 





me, to be msulted by that woman 
you should be saerificed so young, and have to fight against pov- 
If you had only some friends with 


erty; oh, it is indeed hard 
whom you could live, ] should be happue a 

* Leave you, Charles never Have I not sworn to stay wit! 
vou in sickness and in health, and now that the ills of life are gath- 
ering thick over our heads, should [ be the first to leave you! oh, 
never!" 

Another six months passed by, and Charles Marray was stretched 
on the bed of death. ‘Is there no hope, Mary! will he not give 
me the smallest sum fori!” 

* Alas, no!” replied she, while her tears fell fast ; ‘he says he 
could not dispose of it again, and that he should lose whatever he 
His chief objection was, that the picture is not 
Oh, heavens! 


gave me for it 
half finished 
he smiled! and said my storyv—might—be false.” Sobs choked 


I told him the state you were in 


her utterance, and the unhappy creature sank, exhausted, by the 
side of the mattress, on which her husband lay. 

* Wee p not forme, deare st,’ said he, ina voice scarce ly audible 
“my sufferings must soon cease—I shall speedily prove another 
victim to that disease for which there is no remedy You are 
young and beautiful; heaven grant you may tind frends! Have 
you not a crust of bread wherewith | could satisfy these cravings 
of the body '” ; 

* Alas ' not one morsel ' 

Those who have never felt poverty, understand not the meaning 
of the word The rich, the wealthy, know not the agony of want 
ing even the plainest food necessary for the sustenance of lite, 


which one piece of that dross they daily squander in useless frive 


ities, would serve to procure. The happy mother, surrounded by 


every luxury that ean be obtained, while smiling on her child, thinks 
not how many parents the re are who scarcely dare waze on their 
suflering otispring, for fear of seeing famme marked on every fea 


ture, and to hear their erv for bread, when she has none to rive 


them Such were Marv’'s feelings; she would have knelt to her 
bitterest enemy, and prave d them to give her the smallest piece of 
money, that she might procure her husband food, and would bitterly 
reproach herself that she had brouelt all this + pou him , tor through 


her love he was reduced to starvation 

* Withdraw the window curtain qui klv, Marv, that I may catch 
a last glimpse of the glorious setting sun 

With a trembling hand she obeved. The raw cold evening 
breeze blew in, in gusts. The sick man attempted to mse on his 


pallet—the exertion was tou much for his feeble constitution—a 


hollow co h, that sure omen of consumption, burst from hos | ps. 
and as he sank back, exhausted, the erum-son blood gushed through 


his mouth and dved the bed-coverings Marvy screamed aloud ; stu 
la sight so terrible ; she | iused not: im 


hed from the room down the dark narrow stair 


had never before witnessec 
amiute she had rus 


case, and stood in the apartment belonging to the mustress of the 





house *Tlelp' help!” shreked the distracted write. No one 
Was there to answer her call, but there was that on the table which 
tixed her gaze Like an enchantment t was gold! She clasped 
her throbbing brow he temptation was strong—one piece of that 
ore would perhaps save her husband's life Money was m her 
grasp, and vet she dare not seize it The recollection of the 
dying, emaciated form of her husband, flashed across her mind; 
she hesitated no longer, and im an stant « piece of that envied 
cold was firmly clutched in her hand But the action was not ur 
witnessed ; the owner of the apartment had entered. and beheld 
the transaction, and before night had cast its shade over the unt 
verse, Mary Morray was the inmate of a prison 

Ina fortnight she was appointed to take her trial, as Mrs. Clayton 
could not be dissuaded from prosecuting her penn less victim. ‘The 
fatal dav arrived, and Mary stood betore her judges; but what a 
ditterence had a fortnight made in her appearance ; deep-felt shame 


' 





and anguish, was now added to the look of want and misery she 


had before; her large eves were sunk with weeping, and halt 
closed ; for guilt hung heavy on that fair brow, which betore had 
never harboured any wrongful thought. Mrs. Clayton, being the 
only person who had witnessed the theft, the examimation was not 
Marv heeded not the trial: her 
mind was wanderma far awav ; and when the jodve addressed le 


the crimson blood rushes 


ong ere it was brought to a close 


with. * Prisoner! guilty, or not quilty 
to her face; as calmly raising her head, and shaking back the dark 
hair that shaded it, she re plied 

* Guilty!" 

On being advised by the judge to plead * not guilty,” she 
exclaimed 

* Would vou have me add a falsehood to my other crime, and 
so bring down the charge of cowardice and deceit on my head! 
No; IT will not deny it, | am gmity. My husband was dying; I 
entered Mrs. Clayton's room; heaven is my witness, it was ouly 
to seek assistance ; she was not there. I was about to quit, when 





my eyes fell on some money near me. That very morning Mrs. 
Clayton had refused to lend me one shilling. To all my prayers 
and supplications she lent a deaf ear, and even threatened to turn 
my dving husband out of the miserable garret we inhabited, if I did 
not raise money enough to discharge the rent which was due. Dis- 
tracted, I offered some of my husband's sketches for sale, (his 
drawings had all been seized.) and everywhere they declined giv- 
ing me the smallest trifle for them. Nothing was left but starva- 
tion. I saw the money; the evil one possessed me; I could not 
resist the temptation, and took a sovereign. It was not for myself, 
but for one for whom I have suffered much, and would still more, 
if it could restore him to health ; but for pity’s sake let me go to 
him. Oh heavens! if he be already dead !" and the scalding tears 
gushed through her bony fingers, as she pressed them to her face. 

A murmur of compassion rose in the court, mingled with one or 
two sobs from the female spectators 

* You sav you are married, and yet you have no wedding-rir 





where is it 

* Alas! itis gone! 
buy my husband a blanket 

* You might have spared yourself that trouble and expense,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Clayton; ** your husband, as you call him, is dead 
and buried. I thought he could not last long when I saw him the 
night vou went to prison, for he took it sore to heart The last 
part of her speech was unheard by Mary, whe, with a piercing 
scream, fell heavily on the floor 

The jury, after some deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the prisoner was sentenced to be imprisoned for twelve months. 
When the sentenee was repeated to Mary, she exhibited no signs 
of gret; she could wee p no more , the sources of her heart were 
dried up; the world to her now was but a blank canvass ; the form 
that once animated that space being expunged. The being for 
whom she had saeriticed everything was no more. Decayed and 
senseless was the idol of her heart; she had naught to live for, and 
in three weeks her body rested in the dust from whence it came 


I pawned it a month ago for two shillings, to 





PORTRAITS OF PUBLICK CHARACTERS, 


THE EDITOR. 


Tue Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot was knocked down 
to hun a bargain, and it turns out to be a take-in. His land of 
His bed of ruses is a high-backed chair 
His laurel-wreath is a garland of nettles. His 
honours resolve themselves into a capital hoax ; his pleasures are 
heavy penalues ; his pride is the snutl of a candle ; his power, but 
volumes of smoke. ‘The Editor is the most ill-starred man alive 
He, and he alone the ten thousand prete nders about town notwith- 
standing—is indeed the identical martvr commonly talked of as the 
Most Il-used Individual. He seems to govern opinion, and is in 
reality a victim to the opimons of others. He meurs more than 
nine-tenths of the msk and re sponsibility, and reaps less than one- 
The defects of his work are 


promise is a moving bog 


stuffed with thorns 





tenth of the reward and reputation 


liberally assigned to hin—the merits of it are magnauimously mm- 
puted to his correspondents. If a bad article appear, the Editor is 
unsparingly condemned , if a brillant one be inserted, Anonymous 
carries off the evlogium. The editoral function 1s supposed to 
consist “im the tion of if at be for af et as, and the in- 








sertion of the word “crer here and there, to iinpe de the march 


of a tine stvle Commas and colons are the points he is re puted 

















to make—Ins niche of fame is merely a parenthesis—he is but a 
note of admiration to genius! His life is spent m ushering Clever 
People into deserved celeprity ; he sits, as charioteer, outside the 
vehicle, in which Prodinous ‘Talents are driven to immortality. It 
is his fortune to msert all his Contributors im the temple of glory, 
and to exclude himself ** for want of space He is alwaws to “* go 
1. but exy sul blished at last. He bestows present popularity 

o tho nds, without securing posthumous renown as his own 
shat Ilis career isin this lite a tale of mysterv—** to be continued 
e next’ He is only thought of when things go wrong im the 

) |. Cuneosity then looks out at the corners of its eves, and 

“ brows and lips pursed-up, querulously ejaculates * Who is 
he’ If, bw any et ince, praise instead of censure should be medi- 
tated, the wrong man is nmmediately mentioned People are only 
certain of their editor when they design to horsewhip him. Is there 
a bright passage or two im an ind flerent article, vou mav be sure 
they are vet tndebted tor their polish to the editornal pen. Is there 
adull phrase or a harsh period in some favourite contribution? 
Oh! the Editor has altered it, or neglected to revise the press! 
Butaf the Edutor is abused for what he inserts, he is twice-abused 
for what he rejects Itis a curtous feature of his destiny, that if 
he st es out but a sinele line of an article, whether im verse or 


prose, that very line ist hibly the crowning beauty of the produc- 





tion. Itas not a little odd, that when he declines a paper, that paper 
is sure to be by far the best thi its author ever wrote. Accepted 
articles may be bad; rejected ones are my iriably good It 1s ad- 





miitte }! dome nts the first essential for an editorsh p. and it 
s at the time insisted on, that j: dyment is exactly the quality 
which the Editor has not An author is praised m a review— 
I s grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has mndus- 
triousivy inquired for; an author is condemned in eae review—he Is 
unspe ily disgusted with the Editor Week after week, month 





after month, the said Editor succours the oppressed, raises up the 


weak, applauds virtue, exalts talent: he pens or promulgates the 
praises of trends: of their books, pictures, ac ting, safty lamps, and 
steam-paddles » but trom the catalogue of golden names his own ts 
an eternal absentee. Greater sel! demal was not shown by the late 
Mr. Massingham of Drury-lane, who held office in the theatre for 


nearly forty years without once witnessing play or farce! Being 
solely responsible, the Editor is compelled not only to review, but 
There ts another peculiarity in his con- 
diner Of all the MSS that come before him. it 1s his fate to 


peruse only these which will leasc repay the trouble 
} 


even to read new volumes 


Observe; a 


butor Writes nonsense ten times over, the articles are return- 


contr 





ed—! sends one much better, it is mserted—a third exhibits a 
striking Improvement—a fourth contains touches of genius—a few 
more papers are written and accepted, and their author has won a 
character for assured and established excellence of composition. It 

to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another 
specimen need be perused. The Editor can rely upon his Contuib- 
utor. Tis productions were read while they were worthless or in- 
diflerent, but they are now so admirable, so full of thoughts “ that 
give delight and hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. 
would be clearly a waste of time. May it be so with ours! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


LINES TO A LADY, 


From the Lansingburgh Gazette we extract two very neat verses 
from a poem addressed to a lady, on hearing her express a desire 


* to be good.” 
Oft has the patriot felt 
His brave, tree bosom beat ; 
When, like cowards, freemen knelt, 
Low at a tyrant’s fect, 
And strong resolved, to strike the blow, 
To lay the proud oppressor low 
But such resolve, though holy, high, 
To crush the monster or to die, 
Is low to that expressed by thee, 
From sin’s hard bondage to be free. 






Oh ‘tis great, god-like to spurn, 
All low and crovelling things ; 
And with quenchiess ardour yearn, 
For intellect’s pure springs, 
To climb the highest heights of fame, 
And write a glorious, deathiess name 
But more god-like, vastiv 4igher, 
Is thy burning, strong desire, 
To seek for heaven with ail thy care, 
To have thy name recorded there 


INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE HORS 





ne 
Horse play, we have often heard of, and fully comprehend: but 
of horse talk we have no conception, although the following spe 
culations upon the subject prove that the horses have a way of ma- 
king themselves understood by one another, if not by us 
* Both in the Ukraine and in South America, the horses pursue an orderly 
system of politic al government among themselves ; which clearly proves the 
existence of a natural language, bv which they perfectly anderstand the 
commands and wishes of their superiours A combination of voice and ges 
ture, Which in fact may be defined to be cor; 
derstood by every individual in a troop of many thousands of these s 
animals. In South America, the election of a leader is certainly made ' 
whole body ; and when chosen, he is promptly obeyed tn all his orders for tra 
velling. In the Ukraine, Dr.Giood says that the chief horse in co 
from all the observations of naturalists, to hold his office about four or five 
years, when anew eléction takes place, the « 
intothe ranks when the polls are opened. Sometimes he ts re-electe 


always. Inthose instances where there are nval candidates, and the deci 





real expression, Is always 











Hthand secs 


i general submissively falling 

















Sion is not satisfactory tot parties, they halt iteut, and the conquer 
quietly assumes the command here is ast e movement that does 
pot show a degree of sagacily bordering Upon that kind of lutellect charac 
ternstick of men. A large number of domestick ses, atter be a teow 
months tovether at pasture, begin to establish certain police regulations 
and ultimately, one of them assumes a dictatorial power This, theretore, 
inplies some sort of language, because Ww ut it there wou e constant dis 
order and vexation ; but philosophy, as fone nothing toward unra 
velling the mystery. The same natural laneuage exists am elephants 
The generalissime of the wild herds shows his power feaglessiv, and under 








his power the company readily submits. What this language consists in 
whether it be voice alone, gesture alone, KLLY OXpression, modife 
stamping on the ground, will be difficult to decide It 1s probable that by 
the whoie of them the word of command ts produced. While raz ‘ 
fending themselves against enemies, or securing their) ig, they I 
something more definite than mere instinct.” 


THE HOME OF OUR CHILDHOOD, 


The Salem (Massachusetts) Gazette gives us the following well- 


written verses on returning to the home of earlier days, and tindimw 


it desolate 
at course of Time— 


The lowly cottage and the princely dome 


desola i marks th 





lus touch aike the chinue 


vears, where 





Ot st ie 


Sounds in our ears 


and it the lettere 











OW ancient chro er, We studious 
Sad is the memory of the past thome, 
Bright bome, where all the tond affections burn, 
Tis there that pity weeps o'er Friendsiup’s shivered urn 
Haunt ef my childhood—now deserted spot! 
My fancy seeks those sce ! ‘ ca 
Where ott | lard me im the | ‘ 
Or soucht th reenWood wet W 1eve ste 
And watched the stars in heaven's arch appea 
Oh!’ those we happy hours, but ruthiess Time 
Has swept away all trace of beauty here 
Save that the hoarv mountaius stand su me 
And but lor tuese, my home Were as a stranger cum 


THE WEATHER. 
} . 


The Boston Courier immortalizes the last series of blue-devi] 


weather, in the following croak of June twenty-tifth, 1836 





“ According tothe Old Woman's Alman the weath f vesterday (it b« 
ing the last Friday m the mou Was 4s eott weather 
ceeding month The wind was no east, as it liad en tor the five last 
weeks, tWu davs iy ervcepted ! at ‘ buy ‘ . rainy ' 
cold. No one but a Laplander could sit use shop wit 
or walk the street witlout @ great-coat or « tk. So, if there ¥ fart ’ 
*wise saws and in i tustances,” we mav oxpect July t wus a plen 
tiful supply of east winds and a drz g sky it sort of win 
*That nicht a t nes, 
And tows are shake ’ wing 
Fro s¢ jed beard two streanns he urs, 
Ihis head and rheumy eves dist i Showers ; 
With rain hes robe and heavy man flow, 
And lazy mists are iow th bits “Ng 


IMPROVED COOKERY, 


It is due to the ladies who are, and ever have been, our best pa- 
trons, to study their interest in whatever we do A London paper 


contains a paper of instructions which may be of use to them ; the 





document is called * Improved Cookery to make a Match,” and 
we lay it before our fair readers for their edification 


“Catcha young gentleman and lady, the best vou can; let the voung gen 





tleman be raw, and the voung lady tender. Set the genticoman at the adimner 
table ; put in a good quantity of wine, and while te ts soak stick 4 word 
or two every now and then about Miss this will helptes h 

bol. When getting red inthe giiis take lim out nitethe drawing-room, set 
him by the lady, and sep them both with ecn tea; then set them at the 


piano and blow the flame tll the lady sings. when you hear the gentleman 
sigh, it is time to take them off, as they are warm enou Put them by 
themselves ina corner of the room or on a sofa. and there le msin 
gether the rest of the evening, Repeat this three or tour times, taking care 
to place them side by side at the dinger-tabie, and they will be ready for 
marriage whenever you Want them fr marrage great care must be 
taken as they are apt to turn sour.” 






rt 
to- 








DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN. 


The Philadelphia Transcript gives us the definition of a genitle- 
| man, derived from a dialogue between two policemen 


First Policeman—My opinion is, that man’s a gentleman what behaves as 
sich 

Second P._—Why, what do you mean by behaves as sich’ 

First P.—I mean what tips up as a man when he gets any call for us 

Second P.—Why, you wouldn't take a bribe ; remember you are a police 


man 
; First P.—I know ut, and a bribe I'd scorn. But what's a bribe, that’s the 
question’ To answer that, takes a man what knows. Now, the genera 





seffusion of knowledge as done no more for you than nothing. ll remon 
strate to you logically, that We may receive money from a gentleman, and 
not h« mibed either 








Second P-—As how? 

First P.—Suppose, now, in the discharge of our duty, we Comes across a 
gentieman whe has a SUSPICIOUS appe nee and many a man has a sus 
piclous appearance, abd is a rael gentleman ’ Suppose he convinces us 
1 our mistake, and says, ** My honest lads, you're a little out here, I'm not 

ssactly the man you took me for, but no hanimosities, what will you take 
todrink '* What would you dom this case 

Second P.— Well, U4 take a gin-rover 

First P_—Would that be a bribe, I say 

Second P.—Certainiy not, tt would be a drink 

First P.—But suppose the gentleman was to sav, “I've got a little bus 
ness that calls t another wav, mv lads, but here’s the money, get « ks 
for yourseit.” Now I arguties that’s precisely the same 

Second P.—Well, as it is to get drinks with, | can’t say I thinks if is 

First P.—So uf we should meet any gentleman to-night, who should offer 


us inoney 


Second P.—To get drinks with 

First P.—We'll take ut 

Necond.—We w 

First P.— Although, as policemen, we'd scorn br ig 
Second P.— Your logical remonstration has convicted me 


CREED OF CATHOLICK AND PROTESTANT, 


} 


The following lines have this singular property > if read downward 


t 


' 
in two distinct columns, they express the faith of a member of 


church of England ; if read honzentally, two lines w one, thev 


‘ae 
express the faith of a Roman catholick. ‘They are said to have bee 
written many years ago, by a gentleman who was travelling in Ire 
land, and who, when interrogated about his religious profession, 
produced these lines, and either read them perpendicularly or hor 


zontally, according as the company consisted of protestants or 


Roman catholicks 
irch of Christ can't be The churchof A n 
rR 1 see Ist 
eve What s maintain 
itholick eve Is sands 
. . wn Wha fa ‘ 
! by the crown, Is not faut 
is 4 1 Inj ‘ eosecn 
tants ‘ 4 s 
nanists and others, feverw \ 
bol, \ iE " 





POETRY. 


ucutly answers the question, ** What 1s 


, } 
Prentice thus « 14g 


Poetry "’ 





* A smile, a tear, aglory,a ' ter the th sof ete ; § es 
: ere x ‘ man, and eve ecttha shim. 7 
% A ith t it 5 i afl 1, Inthe qe 
t s ‘ ‘ esote bi 
v it his spirits t t ite ! 1 Thee 
e harmonie tte It ers wave, the ‘ t 
1 ! s the ft 
% r s sweetly the and \ “rps the 
‘ est ‘ ‘ sh 0 floa t 
k of its me es The s ta i\ t wh 
the stream ort abrer ‘ uf wa wet ‘ 
su t illeyvs sou ‘ 
‘ he flowers of s ta 
tself e ana s\ shes ‘ 
“ ‘ As t. as iNddrea Foen i 
e be etry It is t 1 ea 
ea sare Ch i ty ss t ry 1 . t eat 
t pest a cam ‘ i sa ‘ rd Gayste is Vv al s 


TURKISH METHOD OF TREATING ILORSES, 


Commodore Porter has sent the account of a sing wsocure 
wrought bv a ‘Turkish farrier upon one ol the commodore's horses, 
which Was foundered 

The Turk sa writes the « ’ ‘ jat t horse mu ‘ 
n the . f tus dis ‘ ‘ He ‘ ‘ ’ 
atte eth k hus la t mt i 
it, and kf ‘ eea ihe rds of 1 
‘ tree He now sa ‘ ' hene . t 
site ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
t is t ' { ben ‘ i ' ! 
st 1 ‘ : ‘ 
i- ! ‘ ve ‘ 
t . “ t ‘ ‘ il 
t Aus ‘ ‘ 
‘ i “ “ . ry l ‘ 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
he same fy ess rey ‘ v4 t ‘ une 
n that tune ware t ‘ iv, Was ‘ ‘ 


ose who like national tales and touches of local expressions 





and character, will find a mimature of all in the tollowsr ttle Yan 
kee love- story, which ts given 1late co ry ape 
4 young Jonathan took it inte his head one dav? eta wife Ihe 
keda tt ‘ ' ‘ ' ‘ 
t '‘ was t is ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Het " edtoa ' t eren are 
‘ rs 1 t ! . ‘ 
I guess I te,” saved ’ i t ul ' 
a he . ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
4 ' = - ‘ . ‘ 
nm the pia 1 os P Ti 
Vas & pre Sall Va . J ‘ \ ‘ rus ‘ 
' 
COLOURED POPULATION, | 
The annexe d statistical me Oranda are curious, and, we beleve 





may be depended on 

In 1830, the whole t ther of « nd and free in ¢ " ed States 
Was won ns, two bu i twentv-enh' t ¢ nm | 
wty-two. Out of this numbertwot usand aid , e were ret - 
ft one hundred vears and ups A e same pm he « © white pe 
pulation wastenn ons, five! ‘ ‘ thirtyv-s @ ‘ t. three hun- 
ived and seventy-crght . itot which only tive nn i and \ ¢ had 
attained acentury and upwar Mak every sance for want of pro- 


t« « wan astomsiing dilerence in the Comparas 


SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


SABBATH-BREAKING, 


I'm very fond of seeing a game of nine-pins, and occasionally tak: 
a hand myself. One Saturday afternoon I heard the balls rolling and 


the pins falling, and walking in saw two genteel-looking men play 
ing. As it was 


ear sunset they concluded the game, promising to 
finish the other game on the ensuing morning 
* Nine-pins on Sunday,” thought I 


man to assist in purtiving socety 


It is the business of every 
I like that young man's looks 
Vil speak to him And approaching him I am unacquainted 
with you, sir, and, if you will allow me, will introduce myself 

* With pleasure,” he replied 

“ My name,” continued I, * is 

And mine,” he said, taking my hand 

“My object, sir, in speaking to you, is to ask your you really 
intend to play uine-pins on Sunday !? 

“ Certainly! Why not? 


s Smith.” 


* Because,” said 1 that day is set aside for other purposes 


* T consider all days alike,” replied he, appearing annoyed; “ their 
only diflerence is in ther names, and what Ido on Saturday or Fn 
day, Pil doon Sunday 


keep ts days 





Tdon't beleve the Bible, and therefore don't 
*} would not reason with you as to the truth of holy writ, but on 
common sense, on the rules of decorum, onthe reward due from one 


person to another, let my arguments be based I answered him 


Well,” he replied 


* You allow me, then, that in the United States, or at least in the 


Pil listen to all you advance on those 


city of New-York, a vast mayornty of the pec 


ple recognise the Sab 
thasa holy day 
I don't know; I'd rather see it proved 
, 


Vile you. Count the number of churches, and the number 


} 


of those who attend regularly; behold the difference in every family 


| 


on that day; these who wore caheo durmg the week puton silks en 


The mechamek labours not; the merchant closes his 
the ' 


Sunday 
doors ; winks make no payment; the ommbus horses have a 
respite ; mideed the day is so different that you must yreld 

Oh, yes, | allow the day us ditlerent: but I won't weld that it us 


on aecount of rehwen; its only because poopl choose to make 





t so 
Listen. Im not talking about rel no lets put that as I ve 
# you se far as to adit that, from some cause or other, people do 
not act, that is, am miyol them, on the Sabbath, as they do on 
ther days If, then, they constrain themselves so much as to make 
thos diflerenes »> you not think ut must displease them to see others 
suvhine at then nons, and carousin m the day when they ar 
nase is teed 
Mavbe it does; but Tdon't care; they have no neht to dietat 
to me 


Then you allow that you would trample on the rules of deco 
rum, and set politeness at naught! 


Umph! 


not exactly that 


You will not sacri t nusements of one day, to gratify 
thousamis of your f w-bones ’ You have read of those heroes 
who met death without a gro for the wood of ther country and 
the approbation of its citizens; dal you believe those stones ? 


Then what have you considered when placing yourself in’ one 


r country 





men, andin the other those whom IT have mentioned, and vwewed 


e contrast 


Lnewer did so ull now; but now | do vt, and feel somewhat 
wshamed. I always rT myscl! up with the theuwht that | was 
wing u ;wHocntliy mpoombating the prevaiing customs of sacety 

Change your eon t, then, my frend, and be thankful that you 
live ma ¢ try where, without foree, you can show the world that 
you can have a proper regard for the foclings of others. There are 
kin us Where you would be comp llet to obey ther formes. There 
vou would nino eredit by dome so; bat here, where a man os left 
to de as he chooses on this subjcet, vou can hold iat a bonet, that 


althe h vou may have neo reason of your own tor the observance of 


the Sabbath, you have deheacy enough not to offend the feelmes of 
others 
Thank vou, frend.” says h * Your reasoning is good; and as 
some poople keop that \ muse they are re is, Ell keep it be 
cause Lamia men Then watk toward his tnend, whe 
stuw itl ' } - I b ve T won't play t 
morrow ! 
Jin him | ' ! h, and as stipped out to walk 
mrt . f 
I thought that fellow you were talking te was a parson 
R or, he was w Lam not even a prolesser of relynon; but, 
nay vou and | bot me day, be able to repou n the hopes of u 
I tevus 
FAITH 


I have seen a lone tree standing on the praine, bave beheld the 
storms of winter buflet agamest its trunk, and the wales of autumn 
ts lofty branches to the dust, but when the blast had gone, 
ive Viewed its tall form still erect s hunbs stul expanded, and I 
ive said * 1» ousthe Chostan and the nots and tumulta of this 
world's unnmyhteousness His trust wom hum who gave the tree te 
ovicldinw root, in whose rwht hand there isdeliwerance, Let Chna 
trams, thre harn a kbeson from the tree, and amul the conflets of 
« remember, that woh faith they are lke a house built on a rock ; 


1, and that the reward of 


that ther wartere is but for a lonited pene 


the guod soldier of the cross is an inheritance of « ternal felicity 


THE Gt PEL INVITATION 

1 
to behold it 
have only to seek and we shall find. The porter standeth at the 


gate, u we kuock it shall be opened unto us. 





Sun of nghteousness is ansen, we have only to open our eyos 
The way to our Father's house is opened unto us, we 
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AL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


” 


“ Ong-p'un’-five outside, sir, two pun’ in 

It was a bright, calm afternoon of September, promising nothing 
but a morrow of sunshine and autamn, when I stepped in at the 
“ White-Horse cellar, in Piceadilly, to take my place in the Tantivy 
coach for Stratford-on-Avon. Preferring the outside of the coach, 
at least by as much as the difference in the prices, and accustomed 
from long habit to pay dearest for that which most pleased me, | 
wrote myself down for the outside, and deposited my two pound in 
the horny palm of the old ex-coachman, retired from the box, and 
playing clerk in this dingy den of parcels and portmanteaus. Sup- 
posing my business concluded, I stood a minute speculating on the 
weather-beaten, cramp-handed old Jehu before me, and trying to 
reconcile his ideas of “ retirement from office’ with those of his 
He was 
; but 


almost next door neighbour, the hero of Strathtieldsaye 





at least as ‘* soft a gentleman” to look at as the Duke 
compare his crammed and noisome cellar with the lordly parks and 
spacious domains of a king’s bounty! Yet for the mere courage of 
the man, there are exigencies in the life of a coachman that require 
as much as might have served his grace at Waterloo. ‘The broad- 
rimmed beaver set knowingly on the ex-Jehu’s forehead, forbade a 


comparison between their sculls 


I had mounted the first stair toward daylight, when a touch on _ 


the shoulder with the end of a long whip—a technical “ reminder,” 
which probably came easier to the old driver than the phrasing of 
& sentence toa “ vemman'’--recalled me to the cellar 

© Fifteen shillin’, sir,” said he laconically, pointing with the same 
expressive exponent of his profession to che change for my outside 
place, which | had left lying on the counter 

“You are at least as honest as the duke,” | solloquized, as I 
pocketed the six bright and substantial half-crowns, * and if a long 
life of honesty and courage are to be rewarded but with a seat ina 
gloomy cellar, while the addition of braim-work to these is paid with 
the princely possessions of a duke, there is a mistake somewhere 
in the seale of merit.” 

I was at the White-Horse cellar again the following morning at 
SIX, promising myself with great sincerity never to rely again on the 
constancy of an English sky. It rained m torrents. ‘The four in- 
side places were all taken, and with twelve fellow-outsides, | mounted 
to the wet seat, and begging a little straw by way of cushion from 
the ostler, spread my umbrella, abandoned my knees with a single 


effort of mind to the drippings of the driver's weather-proof upper 


Benjamim, and away we sped. I was “due” at the house of a 
hospitable old Catholick Baronet, a hundred and two miles from Lon- 
don, at the dinner-hour of that day, and to wait ull it had done rain- 
ing in England, 1s to expect the millenium 


London in the morning—I mean the poor man's morning, day- 


' 
light—is to me matter for the most speculative and intense melan- 


choly. 
with equipages and gay with the Aladdin splendours of rank and 


wealth, is a scene which sends the mercurial qualities of the blood 


trippingly through the vems. But Hyde Park at daylight seen from 
Piccadilly through fog and rain, 1s perhaps, of all contrasts, to one 
who has frequented it in its bright hours, the most dispiriting and 


dreary. ‘To remember that behind the barricaded and wet windows 


of Apsley House sleeps the hero of Waterloo, that within the | 


dripping and close-shuttered balcony visible beyond, slambers and 
dreams in her splendid beauty the gifted woman, to whom Moore 
has swung his censer of glorious incense, whom Byron has sought, 
whom all the genus of England gathers about and acknowledges 
supreme over minds like her own--that under these crowded and 
fog-wrapped houses lie in the dun chambers, breathing of perfume 
and luxury, the high-born and nobly-moulded creatures who pre- 
serve for the aristocracy of England the palm of the world’s beauty 
——to remember this and a thousand other associations linked with 
the spot, is not at all to diminish, but rather to deepen the melan- 
choly of the picture. Why ts it that the deserted stage of a theatre, 
the echo of an empry ball-room, the loneliness of a frequented pro- 
menade in untimely hours—any scene, m short, of gayetv gone by 
but remembered --oppresses and dissatisties the heart! One would 
think memory should re-brighten and re-populate such places 

The wheels hissed through the shallow pools in the Macadam 
road, the regular pattering of the small hoofs in the wet carriage 
tracks maintained its quick and monotonous beat on the ear; the 
silent driver kept his eye on the traces, and * reminded” new and 
then with but the weight of his silk snapper a lagging wheeler or 
leader, and the complicated but compact machine of which the 
square foot that | occupied had been so nicely calculated. sped on 
its ten miles in the hour with the steadfastness of a star im its orbit, 
and as independent of clouds and rain 

* Est ce que, monsieur, parle Francois?” asked at the end of the 
first stage my right-hand neighbour, a little gentleman, of whom I 
had hitherto only remarked that he was holding on to the iron rail 
ing of the seat with great tenacity 

Having admitted in an evil moment that I had been in France, | 
was first distinctly made to understand that my neighbour was on 
his way to Birmingham purely for pleasure, and without the most 
distant object of business—a point on which he insisted so long, 
and recurred to so often, that he succeeded at last in persuading 
me that he was doubtless a candidate for the French clerkship of 
some exporter of buttons. A 





ter listening to an amusing disserta- 
tion on the rashness of committing one’s life to an English stage- 


| coach, with scarce room enough for the perch of a parrot, and a 


Hyde Park in the sunshine of a bright afternoon, glittering | 


- = 


velocity so diablément dangereuz, i tired of my Frenchman ; and, | 
since I could not have my own thoughts in peace, opened a con- 
versation with a straw-bonnet and shawl on my left--the property, 
I soon discovered, of a very smart lady’s-maid, very indignant at 
having been made to change places with Master George, who, with 
his mother and her mistress, were dry and comfortable inside. She 
“would not have minded the outside place,” she said, * for there 
were sometimes very agreeable gentlemen on the outside, very! 
but she had been promised to go inside, and had dressed accord- 
ingly ; and it was very provoking to spoil a mice new shawl and best 
bonnet, just because a great school-boy, that had nothing on that 
would damage, chose not to ride in the ram.” 

“ Very provoking, indeed !" I responded, letting in the rain upon 
myself unconsciously, in extending my umbrella forward so as to 
protect her on the side of the wind 

* We should have gone down in the carriage, sir,’ she continued, 
edging a little closer to get the full advantage of my umbrella; * but 
Jobn the coachman has got the hanfluenzy, and my missis won't be 
driven by no other coachman ; she’s as obstinate as a mule, sir. 
And that isn’t all I could tell, sir; but I scorns to hurt the character 
of one of my own sex.” And the pretty Abigail pursed up her red 
lips, and looked determined not to destroy her mistress’s character 
~-unless particularly requested ! 

I detest what may be called a proper road-book—even would it 
be less absurd than it isto write one on a country so well conned 
as England. I shall say nothing therefore of Marlow, which looked 
the picture of rural loveliness though seen through fog, nor of Ox- 
ford, of which all | remember 1s that I dined there with my teeth 
chattering, and my knees saturated with rain. All England ts lovely 
to the wild eye of an American unused to high cultivation; and 
though my enthusiasm was somewhat damp, I arrived at the bridge 
over the Avon, blessing England sutliciently for its beauty, and much 
more for the speed of its coaches. 

The Avon, above and below the bridge, ran brightly along between 
low banks, half sward, half meadow ; and on the other side lay the 
native town of the immortal wool-comber—-a gay, cheertul-looking 
village, narrowing im the centre to a closely-built street, across 


More 


ambitious hotels lay beyond, and broader streets ; but while Wash- 


which swung, broad and fair, the sigu of the Red Horse. 


ington Irving is remembered, (and that will be while the language 
lasts,) the quiet inn in which the great Geoftlrey thought and wrote 
of Shakspeare, will be the altar of the pilgrim’s devotions 

My baggage was set down, the coachiman and guard upped their 
hats for a shilling, and, chilled to the bone, | raised my hat in- 
stinctively to the courtesy of a slender gentlewoman in black, who, 
by the keys at her girdle, should be the landlady. Having expected 
to see a rosy little Mrs. Boniface, with a brown pinafore and worsted 
mittens, | made up my mind at once that the inn had changed mis- 
tresses. On the right of the old-fashioned entrance blazed cheerily 
the kitchen fire, and with my enthusiasm rather dashed by my dis- 
appointment, | stepped in to make friends with the cook, and get a 
little warmth and information 

“So your old mistress is dead, Mrs. Cook,” said I, rabbing my 
hands with great satisfaction between the fire and a well-roasted 
chicken 

* Lauk, sir, no, she isn’t!’ answered the rosy lass, pomnting with 
a dredging-box to the same respectable lady in black, who was just 
entermg to look after me 

* | beg pardon, sir,” she said, dropping a courtesy ; “but are you 


ve 





the gentleman expected by Sur Charles 

* Yes, madam! And can you tell me anything of your prede- 
cessor who had the inn in the days of Washington Irving! 

She dropped another courtesy, and drew up her thin person to its 
full height, while a smile of gratified vanity stole out at the corners 
of her mouth 

* The carriage has been waiting some time for vou, sir,” she said, 
with a softer tone than that in which she had hitherto addressed me ; 


in time for dinner. You will be 





and you will searee be at C 
commg over to-morrow or the day after perhaps, sir; and then, if 
you would honour my litte room by taking a cup of tea with me, 
I should be pleased to tell you all about it, sir 

I remembered a promise I had nearly forgotten, that T would re- 
serve my visit to Stratford ull L could be accompanied by Miss J 
P——, whom | was to have the honour of meeting at my place of 
destination, and promising an early acceptance of the kind landlady’s 
invitation, LT hurried on to my appointment over the fertile hills of 
Warwickshire. 

I was established in one of those old Elizabethan country houses, 
which, with their vast parks, their self-sutficing resources of sub- 
sistence and company, and the absolute deference shown on all sides 
to the lord of the manor, give one the impression rather of a little 


t! 


kingdom with a castle in its heart, than of an abode for a gentle- 


man subject. The house itself (called hike most houses of this size 
and consequence in Warwickshire, a * Court,’) was a Gothick, half- 
castellated square, with four round towers, and innumerable em 
brasures and windows ; two wings In front, probably more modern 
than the body of the house, and again two long wings extending to 
the rear, at mght angles, and enclosing a flowery and formal par- 
terre. There had been a trench about 1t, now filled op. and at a 
short distance from the house stood a polyangular and massive 
structure, well calculated tor defence, and intended as a stronghold 
for the retreat of the family and tenants in more troubled times 
One of these rear wings enclosed a Catholick chapel, for the worship 
of the baronet and those of his tenants who professed the same 
faith ; wlule on the northern side, between the house and the garden, 


stood a large Protestant stone church, with a turret and spire, both 


| chapel and church, with their clergyman and priest, dependant on 


the estate, and equally favoured by the liberal and high-minded 
baronet. The tenantry formed two considerable congregations, 
and lived and worshipped side by side, with the most perfect har- 
mony—an instance of real Christianity, in my opinion, which the 
angels of heaven might come down to see. A lovely rural grave- 
yard for the lurd and his tenants, and a secluded lake below the 
garden, in which hundreds of wild duck swam and screamed up- 
molested, completed the outward features of C—— Court 

There are noble houses in England, with a door communicating 
from the dining-room to the stables, that the master and his friends 
may see their favourites, after dinner, without exposure to the wea- 
ther. In the place of this rather dizarre luxury, the oak-pannelled 





and spacious dining-ba!l of C is on a level with the organ-loft 
of the chapel, and when the cloth is removed, the large door between 
is thrown open, and the noble instrument pours the rich and thrilling 
musick of vespers through the rooms. When the service is con- 
cluded, and the lights on the altar extinguished, the blind organist 
(an accomplished musician, and a tenant on the estate) continues 
his voluntaries in the dark until the hall-door informs lim of the 
retreat of the company to the drawing-room. There is not only re- 
finement and luxury in this beautiful arrangement, but food for the 
soul and heart. 

I chose my room from among the endless vacant but equally 
iuxurious chambers of the rambling old house ; my preference solely 
directed by the portrait of a nun, one of the family in ages gone by 
—a picture full of melancholy beauty, which hung opposite the win- 
dow. The face was distinguished by all that im England marks the 
gentlewoman of ancient and pure descent; and while it was a 
woman with the more tender qualities of her sex breathing through 
her features, it was sull a lofty and sainted sister, true to her cross, 
aud sincere in her vows and seclusion. It was the work of a mas- 
ter, probably Vandyke, and a picture in which the most solitary man 
would find company and communion. On the other walls, and in 
most of the other rooms and corridors were distributed portraits of 
the gentlemen and soldiers of the family, most of them bearing some 
resemblance to the nun, but ditfering as brothers in those wild times 
may be supposed to have diflered fiom the gentle creatures of the 
same blood, nursed in the privacy of peace 


One of the first visits in the neighbourhood was naturally to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon — It lay some ten miles south of us, and I drove down, 
with that distinguished literary friend | have before mentioned, in the 


carnage of our kind host, securing, by the presence of his servants 





and equipage, a degree of respect and attention which would not 
have been accorded to us in our simple character of travellers. The 
prim mistress of the Red Lion, in her close black bonnet and widow's 
weeds, received us at the door with a deeper courtesy than usual, 
aud a smile of less wintry formality ; and proposing to dine at the 
inn, and “suck the brain’’ of the hostess more at our leisure, we 
started immediately for the house of the wool-comber—the buirth- 
place of Shakspe are 

Stratford should have been forbidden ground to builders, masons, 
shopkeepers, and generally to all people of thrift and whitewash 
It is now rather a smart town, with gay calicoes, shawls of the last 
pattern, hardware, and millinery, exhibited in all their splendour 
down the widened and newer streets ; and though bere and there 
remains a glorious old gloomy and inconvenient abode, which looks 
as f Shakspeare might have taken shelter under its eaves, the gayer 
features of the town have the best of it, and flaunt their gaudy and 
unrespected newness in the very windows of that immortal birth- 


I stepped into a shop to inquire the way to it 


place 

* Slaksper’s ‘ouse, sir’ Yes, sir!” said a dapper clerk, with his 
hair astonished imto the most impossible directions by force of 
brushing ; ** keep to the mght, sir! Shiksper lived im the white 
‘ouse, sir—the ‘ouse you see beyond, with the windy swung up, 
sir.’ 

A low, old-fashioned house, with a window suspended ona hinge, 
newly whitewashed and scrubbed, stood a little up the street. A 
sign over the door informed us in an inflated paragraph, that the 
unmortal Will Shakspeare was born under this roof, and that an old 
woman within would show it to us for a consideration. It had 

} 


been used until very lately, I had been told, for a butcher's shop 


A* garrulous old lady"* met us at the bottom of the narrow stair 


leading to the second floor, and began—not to say anything of 


Shakspeare—but to show us the names of Byron, Moore, Rogers, 


ete , written among thousands of others on the wall' She had worn 
’ 


out Shakspeare! She had told that story till she was tired of 10! or 


what periaps is more prebable) most people who go there fall to 


reading the names of visiters so industriously, that she has grown 





to think some of Shakspeare’s pilgrims greater than She ks} eare 


* Was this old oaken chest here in the days of Shakspeare, 


madam,” l €asakoG 


* Ves, sir.” and here's the name of Byron—here with a cap il 
B. Here's a cnnosity, sir 


* And this small wooden box ’” 


* Made of Shakspeare’s mulberry, sir. [| had sich a time about 
that box, sir. ‘Two voung gemmen were here the other dav—yust 
run up while the coach was changing horses, to see the house. As 

} 


soon as they were gone I misses the box Off seuds my sou to 
the Red Lion, and there they sat on the top looking as innocent as 
may be * What do vou want,” 


* Stop the coach,” says my son 


says the driver. * My mother’s mulberry box '—Shakspeare’s mul- 
berry bax !—One of them ‘ere young men ‘s got it in his pocket.” 
And true enough, sir, one on em had the imperence to take it out 
of his pocket and flings it into my son's face; and you know the 


coach never stops a minnit for nothing, sir, or he'd’ a’ smarted for — 
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Spirit of Shakspeare ! dost thou not sometimes walk alone in 
this humble chamber! Must one’s inmost soul be fretted and 
frighted always from its devotion by an abominable old woman ' 
Why should not such lucrative occupations be given in charity te 
the deaf and dumb! The pointing of a finger were enough in such 
spots of earth! 

I sat down in despair to look over the book of visiters, trusting 
that she would tire of my inattention. As it was of no use to point 
out naines to those who would not look, however, she commenced 
a long story of an American, who had lately taken the whim to 
sleep in Shakspeare’s birth-chamber. She had shaken him down a 
bed on the floor, and he passed the night there. It seemed to 
bother her to comprehend why two-thirds of her visiters sheuld be 
Americans—a circumstance that was abundantly proved by the 
books. 

It was only when we were fairly in the street that I began to 
realize that I had seen one of the most glorious altars of memory— 
that deathless Will Shakspeare, the mortal, who was, perhaps, (not 
to speak profanely) next to his Maker, in the divine faculty of the 
creation, first saw the light through the low latuce on which we 
turned back to look 

The single window of the room in which Scott died at Abbots- 
furd, and this in the birth-chamber of Shakspeare, have seemed to 
me almost marked with the touch of the fire of those great souls 
for I think we have an instinct which tells us on the spot where 
mighty spirits have come or gone, that they came and went with 
the light of heaven 

We walked down the street to see the house where Shakspeare 
lived on his return to Stratford. It stands at the corner of a lane, 
not far from the church where he was buried, and is a new-ish, un- 
Shakspearian looking place—no doubt, if it be indeed the same house, 
most profanely and considerably altered. The present proprietor 
or occupant of the house or site, took upon himself some time 
since the odium of cutting down the famous mulberry tree planted 
by the poet's hand im the garden 

I forgot to mention in the beginning of these notes that two or 
three miles before coming to Stratford, we passed through Shot- 
tery, where Anne Hathaway lived. A nephew of the excellent 
baronet whose guests we were, occupies the house. I looked up 
and down the green lanes about it, and glanced my eve round upon 
the hills over which the sun has continued to set and the moon to 
ride in her love-inspiring beauty ever since. There were doubtless 
outlines in the landscape which had been followed by the eve of 
Shakspeare when coming, a trembling lover, to Shottery—doubt- 
less, teints in the sky, crops on the tields, smoke-wreaths from the 
old homesteads on the hill-sides, which are little altered now 
How daringly the imagination plucks back the past in such places ! 
How boldly we ask of faney and probability the thousand questions 
we would put, if we might, io the magick mirror of Agnppa! Did 


that great mortal love tumidly, like ourselves ! 


Was the passionate 
outpouring of his heart simple, and suited to the humble condition 
of Anne Hathaway, or was it the first fiery coiage of Romeo and 


Othello ? 


upon woman by the love of genius! 


Did she know the immortal honour and light poured 
Did she know how this com- 
mon and oftenest terrestrial passion becomes fused in the poet's 
bosom with celestial tire, and, in its wondrous elevation and purity, 
ascends lambently and musically to the very stars! Dhd she coy 
it with him! 
woman—capricious, tender, cruel, intoxicating, cold—everything 


Was she a women to him, as commoner mortals find 
by changes impossible to calculate or foresee’ Did he walk home 
to Stratford, sometimes, despairing in perfect sick-heartedness of 
her affection, and was he recalled by a message or a lover's instinct 
to find her weeping and passionately repentant ’ 

How natural it is by such questions and speculations to betray 
our innate desire to bring the lofty spirits of our common mould to 
our own inward level—to seek analomes between our atlections, 
passions, appetites, and fheirs--to wish they might have been no 
more exalted, no more fervent, no more worthy of the adorable 
love of woman than ourselves! The same temper that prompts 
the depreciation, the envy, the hatred exercised toward the poet 
in his lifetime, mingles, not imconsiderably, in the researches so 
industriously prosecuted after his death mto his youth and history 
To be admired in this world, and much more to be beloved for 
higher qualities than his fellow-men, ensures to genius not oniy to 
be persecuted in life, but to be ferretted out with all his frailties 
and imperfections from the grave 

The church in which Shakspeare is buried stands near the banks 
of the Avon, and Is a most picturesque and proper place of repose 
for his ashes. Ap avenue of small trees and vines, ingeniously 
over-laced, extends from the street to the principal door, and the 
interiour Is broken up into that confused and accidental medley of 
tombs, pews, cross lights, and pillars, for which the old churches of 
England are remarkable. ‘The tomb and efligy of the great poet, 
le in an inner chapel, and are as described in every traveller's book 
I will not take up room with the repetition 

It gives one an odd feeling to see the tomb of his wife and daugh- 
ter beside him One does not realize before, that Shakspeare had 
wite, children, kinsmen, hke other men—that there were those who 
had a nght to he in the same tomb; to whom he owed the charities 
of hfe: whom he may have benefited or offended ; who may have 
influenced materially his destinv, or he theirs; who were the in- 
heritors of his household goods, his wardrobe, his books—people 
who looked on hin—on Shakspeare—as a landholder, a renter of a 
pew, a townsman ; a relative, in short, who had claims upon them, 
not for the eternal homage due to celestial inspiration, but for the 
charity of shelter and bread had he been poor, for kindness and min- 


istry had he been sick, for burial and the tears of natural allection | immortalized 


when he died. It is painful and embarrassing to the mind to go to 
Stratford—to reconcile the immortality and the incomprehensible 
power of genius like Shakspeare’s, with the space, tenement and 
circumstance of a man! The poet should be like the sea-bird, 
seen only on the wing—his birth, his slumber and his death myste- 
ries alike 

I had stipulated with the hostess that my baggage should be put 
into the chamber occupied by Washington Irving. 1 was shown 
into it to dress for dinner—a small, neat room, a perfect specimen in 
short of an English bed-room, with snow-white curtains, a looking 
glass the size of the face, a well-polished grate and poker, a well 
fitted carpet, and as much hght as heaven permits to the climate 

Our dinner for two was served in a peat parlour on the same floor 
—an English inn dinner—simple, neat and comfortable in the sense 
of that word unknown in other countries. There was jus? fire enough 
in the grate, just enough for two im the different dishes, a servant 
who was just enough in the room, and just civil enough—in short, 
it was, like every thing else in that country of adaptatu n and fitness, 
just what was ordered and wanted, and no more 

The evening turned out stormy, and the rain pattered merrily 
against the windows. The shutters were closed, the tire blazed up 
with new brightness, the well-fitted wax-lights were set on the ta 
ble, and when the dishes were removed, we replaced the wine with 
a tea-tray, and sent for the hostess to give us her company and a 
little gossip over our cups, 

Nothing could be more nicely understood and defined than the 
manner of English hostesses generally in such situations, and of 
Mrs. Gardiner particularly in this. Respectful without servility, per 
fectly sure of the propriety of her own manner and mode of expres 
sion, yet preserving m every look and word the proper distinction 
between herself and her guests, she ensured from them that kind 
ness and ease of communication which would make a long even 
ing of social conversation pass not only without embarrassment 
on either side, but with mutual pleasure and gratification 

* T have brought up, mem,” she said, producing a well-polished 
poker from under her black apron betore she took the chair set for 
her at the table, “IT have brought up a relick for you to see that no 
money would buy from me.” 

She turned it over im my hand, and | read on one of the flat sides 
at the bottom, **GROFFREY CRAYON's scePTrRE.” 

* Do you remember Mr. Irving,” asked my friend, ** or have you 
supposed, since reading his sketch of Stratford-on-A von, that the gen- 
tleman in number three mught be the person ! 

The hostess drew up her thin figure, and the expression of a per 
son about to compliment herself stole into the corners of her mouth 

* Why, you see, mem, I am very much in the habit of observing 
my guests, and I think I may say I knows a superiour gentleman 
when I sees him. If vou remember, mem,” (and she took down 
from the mantelpiece a much-worn copy of the Sketch-Book,) 
Geoffrey Crayon tells the circumstance of my stepping in when it 
was getting late, and asking if he had rung. I knows it by that, mem, 
and then the gentleman I mean was an American, and | think, mem, 
besides,” (and she hesitated a little as if she was about to advances 
an original and rather venturesome opimon,) ** 1 think I can see 
that gentleman's likeness all through this book.” 

A truer remark or a more just criticism was perhaps never made 
on the Sketch- Book 


“1 was in and out of the coflee-room the might he arrived, mem, 


We smiled, and Mrs. Gardiner proceeded 


and I sees directly by bis modest ways and lus timid look that he 
was a gentleman, and not fit company for the other travellers. They 
were all young men, sir, and business travellers, and you know, 
mem, tgnorance takes the advantage of modest merit, and after their 
dinner they were very noisy and rude. So, I says to Sarah, the 
chambermaid, says I, that nice gentleman can't get near the fire, 
and you go and light a fire in number three, and he shall sit alone, 
Well, 


mem, he seemed pleased to be alone, and after his tea, he puts his 


and it shan’t cost him nothing, for I like the looks on him 


legs up over the grate, and there he sits with the poker in his hand 
till ten o'clock. The other travellers went to bed, and at last the 
house was as still as midnight, all but a poke in the grate now and 
then in number three, and every time IT heard it | jumped up an 
lit a bed-candle, for 1 was getting very sleepy, and | hoped he was 


Well, mem, | 


At last I says to Sarah, says T, go inte 


getting up to rmg for a light nodded and nodded, 


and still no ring at the bell 


number three and upset something, for | am sure that gentleman 


has fallen asleep. * La,’ ma’am,’ says Sarah, ‘I don't dare” W< 


then, says I, ll go. So I opens the door, and I says, ‘If you 


please sir did you ring’—Iittle thinking that question would ever 


be written down im such a beautiful book, mem. He sat with 


his feet on the fender poking the fire, and a smile on his face, as if 
4 


some pleasant thought was in his mind *No, ma’am,” says he.‘ I 


did not.” I shuts the door, and sits down again, for I hadn't the 


heart to tell hum it was late, for he was a gentleman not to 8) 


Well, it 


here,” says | to Sarah, * thank 


rudely to, mem was past twelve o'clock, when the 


heaven he | 





bell dad ring “* 


done thinking, and we can go to bed.’ So he walked up stairs witl 


his hght, and the next morning he was | 





pears and otf to the Shaks 


peare house, and he brings me home a box of the mulberry tree, 
and asks meif I thought it was genuine, and said it was tor hus 
mother in America And I loved him still more for that, and I'm 
sure I prayed she might live to see him return.’ 

* T believe she did, Mrs. Gardiner; but how soon after did you 
set aside the poker.” 


“ Why, sir, you see there's a Mr. Vincent that comes here some- 


times, and he savs to me one day, ‘So, Mrs. Gardiner, you're finely 


Read that.” 


So the munnit I read it J remembered J 





who it was and all about it, and I runs and gets the number three 
poker, and locks it up safe and sound, and by and by | sends it to 
Brummagem, and has his name engraved on it, and here you see it, 
sir, and | wouldn't take no money for it.” 

I had never the honour to meet or know Mr. Irving, and I evi- 
dently lost ground with the hostess of the Red Horse for that mis- 
fortune. I delighted her, however, with the account which I had 
seen in a late newspaper, of his having shot a buffaloe in the prairies 
of the west, and she soon courtesied herself out and left me te the 
delightful society of the distinguished lady who had accompanied 
me. Among all my many loiterings in mary lands, | remember 
none more intellectually pure and gratifying than this at Stratford- 
on-Avon. My sleep, in the litle bed consecrated by the slumbers 
of the unmortal Geoffrey, was sweet and light, and I write myself 
his debtor for a large share of the pleasure which genius like his 


lavishes on the world x. Pw 





ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES, 
IrPswict). 

To Professor J VW Peewee WD 
Twetve miles as you proceed north-easterly from Salem, is situ- 
ated the town of Ipswich, settled by those who came to the pro- 
Bay in 1630, and their 


The town, 


husetts frends, who came 


vince of Mass: 


shortly afterward speaking of the village, les between 


two gentle risings on the margin of a nver of a small but constant 


flow, well formed for manufacturing purposes. This plece is a port 


of entry, and, for the first century after us settlement, flourished 


equally with Salem, and att 


sat period had more direct commerce 


than Salem with the mother country This ancient town has no 


small share of houstory attached to it Sir Richard Saltonstall, who 


came to Boston with W nthrop, chose this p! ve for hes resi 
and the site of his house 


denee, Is NOW ponte d out, whether with 


precision or not | cannot say Nathamel Ward was the first minis- 
He was asingular man, of a high order of talents, 
Ward, his 


biographers sav, had read law, and then was ordained as Protestant 


ter of Ipswich 
and took a distinguished part m the affairs of that day 
divine at this place While he was fond of a free government, he 
abhorred the aristocracy of the magrstracy of New-England, and 
thought they were no mure to be relied on than the good sense of 
the people He was invited, when the 


preach the election sermon, by the freemen, without consulung the 


people were but few, to 
magistrates His acce plance of this appomntment was a grevous 
offence, but such was his reputation for talents, that the magistrates 
made the best of it His life was pure, his manners popular, and 
his satirical powers so great, that no one of sagacity made him an 
enemy without great incentives The people imvited him to draw 
up a code of laws, for Ward was considered the best constitutional 
lay This task was ye rlurmed by him much to the 


He called his code “ The 


lawver of that « 
general acceptance of his constituents 


Body of the Liberties ."" 


and if ne particular parts of this body of 


laws was at once adopted, the whole of it has been meorporated 


into our constitutions and laws since Ile saw that there was a 


strong d sposition among the clergy and the members of the church 


to unite state and church, and he had the boldness to avow, and 


the ability to show its impropriety These laws have been pre- 


served Most of his satirical works have perished, but his publi- 


cation called “ The simple Cobbler of Agawam,” which was written 


afier he returned to England, is now extant. This excited the 


smule of many, and the wrath of some Ward was ar publican of 


the hyzhest order, but he thought Charles quite as good as Hugh 


Peters or Ohwer Cromwell, While m this country, he left I; swich 
and followed a party of his friends to Spr nefield, on Connecticut 


j 


river, where he preached for several years. From all that has 


wv must have been of that facetious cast of mind 


ween Said 


ever distinguished Samuel Butler, 


which, at nearly © same time, 
the celebrated author of Hudibras Ward must have been some 
vears semor to Butler, but both lived mm that period when Dypoerisy 
sad preter on we brought?! to bear pon the tyrannic i] ase iD 
thor a surd doctrine of the divine myuht of kines Ward 
could not have borrowed anything from Butler, as Ward diced in 
I land w 1653, some vears before Hludibras was | Lahed 
Ward left a sen im this country who was settled at Haverluil, and 
probably the Wards of Massachusetts and Khode Island are his 
descendants. It has been said, and who wall deny it, that each 
ave has its peculiar vem of thought, which sinks in an after age, 
ind perhaps rises “nin one more distant The spirit ot Cire 
cian architecture slept im the long mght of ignerance which spread 
over | ope, a sullered the Gothek to arise to give solemnity to 
eve ’ but now the Par non is the master model of the world 
his t celebrated for a bold and able divine in the 
erst of J n Wise, who was one ef the earliest asserters of 
dependence my the exercise of 1 ’ i ous riyphts when the 
de est mn rover the e¢ nes; when the press was s leneed 
New-) learol « nye in the rel ous character of the 
peale 1 r la wes the second, Wa considered to le more 
than a prot le event ‘The examination of Wise before Governor r 


Andros, in Massachusetts, in 1668, clearly showed what the people 
of Massachusetts, as well as the other colonies, had to expect from 
the rewn of James the second Wise had complained that Andros 


had raised taxes without the consent of the people, and for this he 


, Was imprisoned, and denied the privilege of the wrt of habeas cor- 


pus On the slightest intimation of the excitement in England, a 


revolution commenced in Massachusetts. Audros was sent to the 
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fort in Boston harbour, from that tizne until the revolutionary war 
called Fort William. Wise was a soldier, chaplain and physician, in 
the disastrous campaign of 1690, against Canada, in which he acted 
in every capacity with fortitude and honour. Tradition here says, 
that the Rev. John Wise was nearly seven feet in height and well- 
proportioned. ‘Truly it may be said, ** There were giants on the 
earth in those days; the same became mighty men, which were of 


old men of renown;” and modern times have not been without 


them. In the hamlet of Ipswich, now called Hamilton, died, about 
twenty years ago, Mannasselh Cutler. L. L. p., a congregational 


clergyman, who, not neglecting his parochial duties, became ena- 
moured with horticulture, and pursued his experiments with great 
sagacity and success, and made his communications to the publick 
as soon as he was satisfied that he had found anything for their 
Dr. Cutler will long hold a high rank among those who 
He was not only de- 


benefit 
were the pioneers in horticultural pursuits 
voted to agriculture and political economy, but such was his fame 
as a politician, that he was selected from his congressional district 
to represent them in the national legislature. He made a journey 
to Ohio soon after the New-England settlements began in that re 
gion, and on his return published his views of that new country, 
which show that he was a shrewd observer of soils, and a plulosophi- 
cal calculator of the increase of the population of the country 

sa town of some note when the puritans 
Woolsey, * that great 


Ipswich, in England, we 





left it for this country. There, Cardinal 
child of honour,” had founded a university, which fell with him ; 
but not with him was lost their love of learning, for this American 
Ipswich can boast of having one of the first regularly endowed 
The 


soil was healthy, the people industrious and frugal, and the popula- 


free-schools in the country, and which is still in existence 
tion increased with surprising rapidity. The town, for a century, 
has been compared to a nursery, from whieh have been taken many 
a thrifty tree for distant transplanting. The people in this place 
have more of a primitive look than any other population, even 
among this pure English race, to be found everywhere m the county 
of Essex. I once knew a barber here in this place, whether he be 
living or not I cannot say— but the town is famous for longevity 
—who was a deacon in the church, a good sound reasoner in the 
great “ doctrines of the faith once delivered to the saints,’ clear in 
his political views, and carried in his memory the town and parish re 


cords for the preceding half century Ipswich being a shire-town, 





business of the 





he was acquainted with the bar of the county, 
courts, and had anecdotes of judges and lawyers long since passed 
away. Ilis affections were kind, and he loved many of the present 
generation, but venerated the past. The red-cloak, white-whig, 
and gold-headed cane, still filled his imagination , nor could he be 

lieve that the young men of the present day were as wise as their 
fathers ; or if, at times, he was obliged to confess that they knew 
as much in some things, still the dignity and gravity of wisdom 


Everything belonging to the town was : 


was no more to be found 
part of himself. I recollect that he was once grieved to the heart, 
when the old town-clock, which had marked, and tolled out, the 
hours of by-gone generations, was suspected of having falsitied a 
few minutes in regard to the going down of the sun And when 
the judge, in his charge to the jury, strongly intimated that the old 
time-keeper was wrong, Deacon Knowlles seemed to feel as deeply 
This cood 


man, from whose lips a profane expression never issued, from whose 


av if the orthodoxy of his ancestors had been doubted 


door a beggar never departed hungry or dry, was the honest repre 
sentative of a large class of veterans and intelligent beings, of 
whom it may be said, that ** modern degeneracy had not reached 
them.” Such men feel nothing of the * fitful fevers of life.” but 
when their labours are over they sleep sweetly tn the bosom of their 
mother earth 
“ Though thev, each tome of human lore unknown, 
The brijliant paths of science never trod, 
The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone, 
Which taught the way to glory and to God 


Here they from Truth’s eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters day by day, 
Learnt, since our davs are evil, fleet and few, 


To walk in wisdom's bright and peaceful way 


When life flowed by, and, hke an angel, death 
Came to release them to the world on high 
Praise trembled still on each expiring breatl 
And holy trnumph beamed from every eve 


1 beg your pardon, my dear sir, for sentimentalizing for a mo 


ment; [ will return to statisticks. For many years this place has 


been celebrated for the manufacture of lace. It was formerly done 
by hand, with bobbins, over a cushion. Much is now made by im 
proved machinery. This business is carried on to a considerable 
extent with other manufactures, and there are no doubts of the 


future prosperity of this good old town 





PASSAGES FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


A MORNING AFTER A SNOW-STORM, 


We extract the following scenes from Mr. Dunlap’s new work, 
entitled, “ Thirty Years Ago, or the Memoirs of a Water Drinker,” 
as being that which possesses more dramatick effect, pathos, and 
powerful moral tendency than we recollect mm any work of fiction. 
at least of modern days. ** Thirty Years Ago” is certainty a work 
sui generis. The mingling of fictitious personages with real 
with men whom we have seen and known intimately, and some 


with whom we converse every day—the vanietv of matter and 


character—and the singleness of the plot and purpose, make this 
work as extraordinary as it is readable. ‘The publick has found it} 
so, if we may judge by the sale; for the publishers inform us that | 


the first edition will be exhausted in a few days. | 


As prefatory to the main scene, we extract a few lines from page 
one hundred and thirteen, volume second. 


“ There stood the son, between the sick and long-suffering mo- 
ther, and a father whose faults and cherished habits had caused that 
wife and mother to fly for shelter to a foreign land, that her child 
might not be sullied by his father’s vices. A moiher who had with- 
held all knowledge of his father from her son, until she saw him the 
pure and high-souled being who would only be more firmly fixed in 
worth by the knowledge of a father’s weakness 

‘Such were the beings brought thus strang 
is the picture | would place before my reader.” 


Such 





‘ly together 


It must further be premised that the author has made use of the 
well-known fact that Cooke was rescued from death in a snow- 
storm, and conveyed to the house of a poor sick woman, by aw atch- 
man of New-York. This watchman the novelist has supposed to 
be the son of the victim of intemperance, and this poor sick woman 


the mother of that son 


A winter's night is long, even to the happy healthful sleeper ; 
but to the sick, the afflicted, or the faithful watcher, it 1s doubly 
long. The agitated, suffering mother, knew no rest. The son, 
tormented by conflicting thoughts and images, knew not the balm 
of sleep 

The pious matron poured her soul in prayer 
her sighs and sobs were not heard, and her tears ceased to tlhow—it 
slumbers fell upon her exhausted senses, visions of years long past 
made the reality of the present more bitter after the momentary 
cessation of pain 

Henry, at times, paced the floor; at times sat motionless, gazing 
at the pitiable object whose presence banished rest, and scareely 
breathing in the hope that his mother slept; but when a sigh or sob 
fell on his ear, he started 

** Can | help you to anything, mother?” 

*« No, my son.” 

And again he walked the floor, while the past, the present, and 
the future, revolved agam and agam in his troutvled mind. The 
last was a cloudy prospect, but hope seldom deserts youth, and a 
light broke through the darkness, and discovered the form of Emma 
Portland. But the clouds of the present encompassed him around 
Hlis only resource for the support of his mother through the winter, 


If, for a moment, 


Was the seanty wages he received as a watchman—a pittance earned 


by the sale of that rest which youth requires. ‘The last quarter's 
rent for the hovel they lived in, had not been paid, and another had 
become due that day. He had served the stipulated time, within a 
few weeks, as a clerk, and had qualitied himse lf tor the salary, he 
was, by ayvreement, to receive tor the succ eeding vear, commencing 
at the time his present service uf probation ended ; but, m the mean- 
time, for months to come, he had only his present inadequate re- 
sources to support his mother and himself, and no means of pacify 
ing his landlord, even by a payment of a small portion of the debt, 
without depriving his mother of necessaries for subsistence 

was before him—was rolling in wealth 
but he shrunk from him with loathing. He congratulated himsellt 


There sat, im deathlike insensi 


His father was present 


that he was unknown as his son 
bility, the husband and father, who was the cause of misery to the 
wile and son; 
prepared by tum, and who was himself committing the most cow- 
ardly suicide 

* Time and the hour runs through the 
the longest night 
winter's day on the first of February, 1812. did not promise much 
Long 


as is the night when the snow covers the earth, and the winds how! 


whose wife was sinking prematurely to the grave 


And so, 


but a 


lone st dav.” 

Davy dawned on the mother and son 
consolation to them, although worthy of * yoy and gladness.” 
around the poor, the sle« ple ss, and the sick, the dav will come: but 
it came unattended by comfort to Mrs 


her cnrtamed bed, a luxury yet preserved to her, and saw the dis 


Johnson. She looked from 


gusting object, stll sleeping, who might claim her as a wite, and 
her beloved Henry as a son. She turned agaim to her pillow, and 
drew the curtains around her 

The tire had almost expired, and Henry, chilled by long wate! 
ing, felt that the room had become cold : he brought fuel from the 
He brought it reine 
saw that the scanty store would barely sutlice to 
warm the room for his sick mother for the coming day 
day by day that the poor can purchase, and that at the dearest rate, 


that article necessary for the support of lite 


l-supplied wood-pile in an adjoiming closet. 
tantly ; for he 
It is only 





The city authorities ¢ 
aid the poor in the last extremity; but its such as those we are 
now contemplating, who are the last to look for such suecour. ‘The 


suffer in silence, while the improvident and vicious complain 


Freely could Henry Johnson have given to the stranger and the 
sufferer; but he reluctantly threw down the wood on the hearth, 
and turned away again with a devree of irritation, from the man for 
whose immediate comfort he was about to sacrifice t might be 
required tor his mother’s support ‘The noise made the falling 





wood roused the le thargick slee per He looked with blood-shet eves 


ily around him; and that face, which native intellect hac 





sleey 
often brightened into all the flaslung changes of the most energ 
passion that countenance, on whieh thousands of admur ng spec- 


tators had gazed, and testified their de 
which illuminated it by shouts of applause, 


ht atthe intellectual powers 
Was a Dioate a, disco our 


ed, disgusting mask, incapable of any expression but that of idiotick 


vacancy 
* Where am 17" he asked 


* Who are vou! O, av—the watch- 





house \ atchman ! I low! Tm eold cod cou 

The last words were muttered as to himself, and he continued 
in the same tone 

* The scoundrel! Stnke me—me—in his own house ” 

And his face assumed an expression of despair and malienity as 
he growled somewhat louder, * [I've been ranging all might um hell! 
Watchman! Get me a bottle of brandy!" 


0, who can feel—who can realize the agonv which these sounds 
conveved to the hearts of the hearers’ ‘To a write 
lo a mother ' 

Henry cast a look on the face of 
withdrew his eves 

** Fellow, I tell vou IT am cold—here’s monev— cet me brandy! 

The young man kneeled down and blew the fre 

* Watchman! I say, get me a quart of brandy, I am cold!” 

* T will make more fire.” 

« Brandy! 1 sav, brandy 

“ You have had too much already 

“Hla! do you talk to me! who are vou, sir? 

‘* A man, and in my senses 


the wretched man and hastily 


tee 
” 


voice of conscience by strong liquor, or reduced himself by indulg- 
ing his vitiated appetite to a state of helplessness and idiotcy.” 

The youth stood erect before his father. The returning reason 
of the unhappy being, on whom his stern eye rested, seemed to be 
quickened by its flash. His eyes brightened into partial specula- 
tion, and the pupils dilated as if to gain distinct images for the 
sluggish and diseased soul they served. He gazed in Henry's face— 
then around the room—at the fire—and ayain on the young man’s 
face—and the muscles of his own visage betrayed emotions of pain 
and confusion 

** This is not the watch-house ’ The watchmen brought me into 
the watch-house—the snow—the street—I was sleeping on the 
street, yes, it would have been my last sleep—Oh, heavens !"’ 

And he shuddered as awakened reason presented images of the 
past, and of the imagined future, mingled and twined, and succeed- 
ing each other in mazes, now bright, now indistinct, but all fearful ; 
and his face assuming the demomacal expression which he had 
studied for, and his admirers had applauded :m the horrible character 
of the unnatural father in Massinger’s play, he groaned as he 
shouted, * brandy! bring me a quart of brandy!” 

* Not a drop, sir. I see that you can understand what I say, and 
I tell you that you are in the room of a sick woman. My mother! 
and you mus? not disturb her by this vociferation. You were found 
perishing in the street, and brought hither by those who wished to 
preserve your life; you shall have shelter, and warmth, and food, 
unul vour frends come to you, or until you can remove yourself, 
provided you behave with decency, otherwise ye 

During these words the tragedian had roused himself, and sat 
erect on the chair he occupied, and now, with a tone of more sanity, 
he interrupted the speaker with ; ** What, sir '—otherwise what!” 

*T will thrust you from walls your presence pollutes.”’ 

Cooke's eye kindled, and he was preparing a reply, when his 
attention was called to the bed by a loud groan from the sufferer 
within. The fire blazed a momentary thekering hyht, and he saw 
in the parual opening of the curtain, a thin, pale, ghastly face, and 
heard a faint exclamation of ** Oh no! no!” 

** Who is that '—what’s that '” cried the conscience-striken man, 
and he crouched down in the chair, his eves still fixed on the cur- 
gin convulsive horrour. He 
then cast down his head, closed his eye-lids, and covered his face 

















tain, now closed, and his lips movn 


with his clasped hands 

Henry weut to the bed-side, and the son and mother communed 
In Whispers 

Some minutes elapsed. ‘The aged misguided suflerer seemed to 


sink into the msensibility from which the awakening of reason and 





Suddenlv he exclaimed, 
'—Where am 1 '—I have seen 


-sick—well—young—old—dying— 


consciousness had aroused him 

* | saw her'—I saw her before 
her and heard her all night 
saving me—cursing me 
The sick woman sobbed aloud, and her son advanced to still the 
raving dreamer 

* Hush, sir, vou disturb my sick mother.” 

* Your mother! 


—the storm—the 


‘That taee—O, ay, 1 recollect now—the street 
irom 
ilous city— 

t you were 
1 


snow you preserved me—you saved mie 


perishing hike a famished cur in the 


thrust out and dishonoured by a blow—no matter--! 





Street of a poy 


there was a female—a guiding and guarding at 
red—and 
she appeared agaim—she hovered round 


not alone 





she appeared alone and strove to help me—she disappe« 
devils came in her stead 


mit she strove to save me 
* Yes, there was a female, one /ut for whom you had perished, a 
frozen outeast in the myht storm. There was an angel that euided 


the strer Was she the first female who, by 
her efforts, has rescued you from death’ Who, by her cares, has 


gth which rescued you 





tried to save you from destruction ! 
’ 


* Who are you that asks that questien Fellow, do vou knew 


Fellow—good-fellon—vyou saved me—give me--give me—some 


water some Waller 

He threw himself back in the sick woman's chair, for it was that 
and Henry, sot 
eold and refreshing water 


to pity, f 





he sat in, ened w to present a glass of 


to lus burning iyps 





ithe Old man shut lis eves, seen uly offended by the hghe 

which now streamed in through the ii-ciosed shutters, and silence 

again re-assumed her 4 only interrupted by the noises of the 

busv street, the cries of t se who adn -ter to the comforts of 

others, and the tinkling of ste ch-bells, from the hackman’s, the cart- 
mans, or the milikinan s sieds 

Henry walked the tleor, or occasionally ipproac hed the bed of his 





mother He suppressed hos groans le knew that the dav had 
commenced on which his landiord had threatened to distrain tor 
rent He knew that he could only offer a small portion savcd from 
the wages of night watches He knew that his all, and the savings 
of his mother’s industry, had been exhausted by the expenses at- 
tendant ona sick bed. And now he knew that hs father, rolling in 


rnches, and wallowing in destructive excess, was before him. ‘The 








thought occurred, * shall he be > means of our deliverance—has 
his viees driven him unknowingly to save the being who suflers for 
his sins 7° But he spurned it from him. * Rather let her go to the 
poor-house—she ts ent tled to that shelter—rather let us perish— 


am I net voung and strong? Is there not a God above us* 


perisi— 
but my mother—she shall go to the hospital, rather than receive aid 
irom 
‘These tho ts were interrupted by a knock at the street door, 
and Henry went out of the room 
Cooke was now thoroughly awake, although still under the mflu- 
Thought 
He then re- 


{a Wish to repay the poor 


ence of the potson which was destroying soul and bodv 


had been aroused, and retrospection tormented him 


curred to the 





present situation, ar d 
} 


people who had suecoured him — His attention was called to the 
voices Of the supposed watchman, and some other person at the 
coor He heard sentences which. as his senses bec ime more 
acute, he put together, and formed the conclusion that a bailiff 


was demanding rent, and threatening 2 sale of furmture. He looked 
around and saw tokens of poverty, and some remaims of a better 
state, and proofs of taste above the state of the habitually poor. He 
listened to the words of those without 


ts verv ill” 





* Speak lower- i 
* He savs | must sell to-day 
**T will write to him a 
** He says it will not do 
* She is very low—kil! her —— 
* Hospital —--* 

*She cannot be moved ” 
thou 


I can pay ——” 





vee 


* Gracious heaven Cooke, “are they going to turn 





A man who has not drowned the a poor sick creature out into the storm, from whieh she has shel- 
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tered me;” and he strove to rise from his seat, but his abused and 
stiffened limbs failed, and he sunk down again—he heard the voices 
louder. 

“TI mast obey my orders.” 

“T will resist. She shall not be removed ! 
position ——" 

* T can't go backward and forward day after day.” 

** Who's there shouted Cooke. * Come in!” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jrvend, and wt 1s against the law of the land to arrange these little a 
I have another pro- . 
a thing 
with the only weapon we use—the pen 
can't help ut, and tt ws certainly no fault of ours that ns periods are 








rounded, as we dud not superintend, and are, consequently, not responsible f 

“T will > tol I will e nsate day's del ‘ ; ' , 
will write to bim—tI will compensate you A ay s delay — Ars education ht a duel, forsooth’ and m the wa ather! and bre 
“© Who's there ! I say?” the law to boot, merely to gratify a corcomb’s woundes ty! things h 





. . - come t a prett nass, ™ asters linda comple of she ws sf 
Henry hearing Couke’s voice, and fearing that his mother would ae! eee my mosters.—-Balinds compress he 
Ss spinster We don't see how we can he pu She would never ect married tf 
be more disturbed by that than even by the presence of the consta- published her lines, and she were Anown as thew authe 





the ¢ d bette 


© nonsense 


muntrv’ A ”" abo usiness, than ta 
tage for hus wnef own Easter’s N 
current among our southern neighbours, notwithstanding the 7 
vein of Aumour with which they are rendered ‘ that ws ¢ c 
the Army of Texas,” owed from Burn’s lyrtck of Bannock 
ginal portion is worthless 


ble, came into the room with him 

“Henry, come hither, my son.” The young man obeyed, and the 
officer walked to the fire, and placed himself between 1 and the 
squalid figure in the chair, of which he took no notice, until he was 
addressed with the imperative—* Fellow, take off your hat!” 





fiom the dele 





ts bor the « 


urn ; 


A rejected correspondent has sent us a cartel, and dared us to mortal combat’ 
Our avocations will not permit us to go to Montreal to meet our F sey tous 
ffawrs within 

the limits of the state ; besides, we see ni suffictent cause of quarre/ im so simple 
If our querulous antagonist wishes a fivht, we dare Aum tothe contest 
If he does not write good English, we 


rk 








* For what!” 

** Don't you know me, fellow’ I am George Frederick Cooke.” 
“Poh! poh! hold your tongue.” 

* Stand from before me !” 

*“ Well, well; I won't keep the fire from you, poor devil !”’ 

“ Poor devil! Yes. yes; [ am, | am!” 
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*“ Well, Mr. Johnson, if you have anything to offer, do it soon. I Reeattas ff hand, extempo-ancous manner, wit! 

will go to the land!ord once more, for i do not want to inconve- out bustle, « previous preparation, ts one he 7 

nience the old woman ; but, right’s mght, and the rent must be paid, delightful things possible, and there are ne individuals who know how 

and I must be paid " these ! = us erth ithe t ‘ wi se Cre uf ad ' 
“Sit down, 1 you please, I will write once more to Mr. Jones.” , tty of making researches 1 © art of scavow vivre, their protic 

And Henry took from a hanging shelf (on which were a few books) Which ts prove in every country and in every chine ‘ 

some paper and an ink-stand, and sat down to make his proposal to gd of this kind was got up among the Hudson Highlands, last week, an 

his landlord, with little hope but of a short respite, and time to think She gucd taste of the thing was so conspicuous, that several others a 

and to remove his father from the scene of his mother’s sutfernng. | C°@e™me!" s morm Rad swopt t = a SERRE CATING We 

In the meantime Cooke put a bank-note into the constable’s hand, "SOP" = < naapahie Mersin tearecasedcerewhar) pei 
a creener ve ture to we swar and emiveniig ne var; ust os 1 the f 
unperceived by Henry, and gained information immediately, from be at a a ite data a on CEI 

the astonished officer, of the sum for which the landlord's warrant |) te : a Se li nt RE Rit, ays a 

was issued this k 5 chosen party, in te an wih ae i 

Henry having written a short note carried it to his mother. Tt tary band in the « age nan aquatick oa % 
being now broad-day, she read it without opening the curtains old Cro’ Nest. In scenes like these, and so engaged hea ws off 
* This will not do, my son. Why not apply to your emplover. portion of its cares, and the ecnial hour for the burning of the la 

He has promised that after next May you shall have a salary in his acknowledged by the tenderness pervading every bosom, the cheerful a 

counting-house, and he would, if he knew our situation, advance = cents of contidential intercourse, the heht laugh, and the ent ra " 

enough to relreve us” which seeks no offence, and receives none. | ale voices float lightly on 
* Mother, I cannot. He reproached me lately, on finding me the breeze, and woman's influence ts felt the more deeply when 

asleep at my de sk, and accused me of diss pation; supposing my The star of love. all stars - 

slugyisa senses were overpowered in consequence of night-wateh Shines bright o'er eart sky 

ings of a very different complexion from the reality I cannot ap- Aud ban W its nifluc snow 

ply to him. This application to Mr. Jones will gain us time while ever and anon the moon. nearly at its { w peep from bel : 
* Young man! Come here !" said Cooke, in a tone of command. — screen of envious clouds, lighting up the edges of the dense and dark mass 
Henry obeyed; unconscious of the mixed motives whic h guide d lke the silver embr ry of a sombre gart i and wing a ' ‘ 
his steps glance of splendour over the thick ests W he he © sides nl 
“Tam George Frederick Cooke!’ Henry was about to retire mits of the mountains, showing the ry of the sur acce si 
again withan airand feeling of disgust. * 1 wall be he sir." con- never-to ! cts, and irradia the countenances ‘ 
tinued the excited travedian. * 1 have a right to be he land to be and gentle lad n admiration and raptu An . alia 
obeyed.” Heury shuddered. Cooke continued * You have saved *& lers present, were s ered to a stant Fe ‘ ‘ ah 
my life, sir, and your mother has sheltered me in this house, from their share periis of the BE ENE COCMMARCE ie sodas 
which your landlord threatens to eject her, and te snatch the bed “™ . lerest to the association, More pi fon : Sa . 
from under her on which she 1s, perhaps, languishing in her last fate were With them, oF : ve . he DECSSSAINY UNTULE, ROW 
sickness, and for the paltry sum of fifty dollars fer two quarters cnc Bisrnacbuncllengeess jdaar cork paronocegios ches . : 
rent. I will pay the rent. Give me the pen and ink, and I will |) a Ke ' ag ms Sosa eS in recipe aye , 
write an order for the money , 
Pe t ‘ ' ‘ ,a Ale “ id ‘ t 
“No Such fancies ¥ sterfere. and sadden the st de ‘ f 
“Why not, sir?” heir infit ce is sa . al the gentie { sou ed t . 
My mother cannot, shall net, receive aid (rom irom you.” has its ture The boats danced upon the . ing waves that . 
“From me, sir’ Creorge Frederick Cooke! Constable, give ‘ stt e of it Ne " t ¥ shavgow reflect i 
me the table, and pen and ink and paper vs shagey brow, while the company mtert ed the + ‘ gay ‘ 
“No. Isav no. Never!” v7 ne the ent ste ats as the ashed rapt 
The extraordinary situation m which Cooke found himself placed, is t ‘ them, a ca t! } ‘ know 
(extraordinary even for him, and as Ae understood it, but bevond = iby every i the waters, as the agitated Wave este 
measure more so In realiiv,) consciousness of the presen’, and im and tretfully t teak dust tt eact Meanwhile s ve ‘ 
distinct recollections of the past night, seemed to ree ill his mental Tend, and that wine of the heart, which ripens on the sunny plains of Cf 
faculties to their healthful operation, and he spoke with the tone of | P&#Ne, Was valle — t , 
restored reason eke somes = een — ecu 8 . 

*“ Young man! what do you mean’ Do you think I amabeast, ® "*® Temenora oo ; is : . 
devoid of reason or gratitude Do you think I can ever forget the : aeons e - ‘ ¥ = an of 
oblig ion | am ur de rte you and your mothe r’ Am ! not under ss : sins > aes ‘ ‘ cis : . 
the greatest possible obligation to her ’” Tie Nesth River Stee ts.—Of what ts « ve the day lin 

* You are—vou are.” F s that iii thie _— Albans 2 “ 

* Am | not bound to assist her?” ‘ iceatel ceiiaitaadat a oie 

*“ Yes; vou are, indeed ! More — ana cues eine mesneuiie f ; 

“T owe my life to vou and to r And do you deny me the eficient a ersons. But ott t we are not wa 
privilege of doting my duty toward her speaking thus f t its are slow er : ive 

* You cannot.” it is really a mts tune t “4 pelled to undergo the purgatory of tra 

* Am I not rich?” rin them fhe North Ame a, that once-charu popular stean 

“Rich! rich! Money! riches and monev! Thus, in your 1s, at the present time, an abomunation in every particula We have 
world, everything is swallowed up inthe thought of money. Money _ leisure at this moment to point out the various defects of the severa s 
covers all—sanctions all. Can vour riches restore to that dving a the rv it we shail take occasion ere to speak i free 
woran the vears of peace and health which a rothan’s baseness has tes ct. We think, pass y seguar peewee oe t ' 
robbed her of Can your fitty dollars pay her tor country—tnends hts _ 2p. _ y oe a 
—peace of mnd—health '” seless signals to be taken on board ; and setting passengers on at . 

* Tlenry! Henry!” BOGLS, CUS RENERE The HVUS Gt Wien Orely Pees ‘ : 

* | have done Forcive me, mother' Keep your riches, sir There ts one ‘ WOVSr, 60 Wr manag abeaners Gee witinininge. 
We will do as we have done, without you—without them! You “* * Reet Messe 08 “Sr secertchy., wremneg beat “— M spas 
will be removed to your home, and then we shall be restot d to that ; wD 5 ie “ 1 " # I ; a ty : . she : npr” rite 
quiet which is necessary to the sick—perhaps the dying.” P oa : cia te aan eared ae eles 00 pase toon 

* But you want a friend ——”" fro on the waters - e Hudson, we have re arked t so has is ably 

“Friend! We shall find a frend We have a friend who has), ne alonsside of the several s replaces. and discharec = ue 
never deserted us, and never will desert us, as long as we contide 4 ve in cafety, and ¢ ably hout the least bustle. hu oe. : 
in Him, and do our duty toward His creatures.” sion. and in total disregard of t us custom of crammit ‘ 

The energy of the voung man—the discrepancy between his tunate passengers into small boats, and sending them to the shore att ' 
rough watchinan’s dress, and lus comparatively polis! ed language— nine nt pe ril of lamb and life The boat of which we are speaking ts 
the mystery which, to Cooke's apprehension, appeared to surround — Robert L. Stevens, and we trust that her success will be commensurate ¥ 
hin and his mother—comoming with the agitation ar d confus on her deservings, for she is one of the best managed, and frost pleasant a 
existing in the old man’s mind, now overwhelmed him. He sunk swift of the steamboats. Every person resting bet 1 the two cities 
back ayvain in the sick lady's chair, and covered Ins face with his must feel an interest in the Stevens, and it should be manifested in the pre 
hands ference given to her. She leaves New-York at four o'clock in the af n, 

« But this won't do for me, Mr. Johnson.” said the constable. and Peughkeepsie at six in the morning every day, making it exceedingly 
““T must do my duty. Why not take this old man’s offer, and let convenient for those who do business in town, and reside tn the country 

7 
ie r, sir! never! If Mr. Jones will not consent to the pro- The New-York Express bag should me Geeneenes i re that another 

daily newspaper has recently been established in this city by Mr. Hudson, 


position in my note, you must do your duty. My mother can die 


” favourably known as the proprietor of the Merchants’ Reading Rooms i Wail- 
in the hospital 


street. It is under the editorial superintendence of Mr. James Brooks, late of 
the Portland Advertiser, and whose letters from Europe have recently occu- 
Its most 


Nore. —Two facts are used by the author which are recorded in the me- 
moirs of Cooke. He was found in the street covered with snow at midnight, 
and conveyed by watchmen to a poor woman's house ; and he not only 
fered but actually paid a quarter's reut, and prevented the sale of the poor 
widow's furniture. 


pred so large a share of the attention of the reading community 
ot 


important feature is its commercial intelligence, although abundant space is 
found for the current literature and news of the day 
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ORIGINAL SONGS. 


THE WANTON BEEF. 


A Gay young bee a wooing went, 

Roving, roving ; 
On love and mischief he was bent, 

This wanton bee. 
He vow'd through garden, grove, and dell, 
Sweet ecto should his love-note swell, 
Till every flowret owned the spell, 

And none were free. 


In merry mood, away he hied, 
Humming, humming ; 
Till in a lowly vale he spied, 
A violet meek. 
He nestled in her fragrant bed, 
Upon her very life he fed, 
Then laughing at her folly sped, 
New sport to seek. 


Anon, within a cypress grove, 
Veeping, weeping ; 

A lily mourned her hopeless love, 
In pearls of dew. 

Swift to the fair the rover sprung, 

And on her honey'd lip he hung, 

Where sipping sweets, of faith he sung, 
Yet away he flew. 


At length, as on a blooming rose, 
Lolling, lolling ; 

The traitor sought a brief repose, 
Eneaged was he. 

While on her bosom he reclined, 

His wings she clipt, his limbs entwined, 

Then in her mossy net enshrined, 
This wanton bee. 





LINES FOR MUSICK. 


Lift, lift, the foaming vase on high, 
O Hebe! with thy rosy fingers, 
And kiss the brim where beauty’s sigh, 
Sull like a roseate perfume lingers. 


When Love was born, the winged child! 
Within this ruby vase they found hin; 

Ah me, they should have Love beguiled, 
And in the sparkling nectar drowned him. 








But his rash mother took the cup, 
And kiss’d the brim; alas, how stupid; 
She should have, when she quatl’d it up, 
With the rich draught, quatl’d off young Cupid. | 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 





A rrear.—The New-Orleans Bee contains the marriage of Mr. | 
George Treat, of the firm of T. and G. Treat, to Miss Virginia Eliza | 
Treat, by the Rev. A Treat. “ Hey-day!” says one paper, here's “a | 
treat all ronnd.” “ This,” says another journalist, “is a treat given, 
taken, and received, from which there is no re-treat ; and therefore we 
en-treat pardon of the happy ceuple for this introduction of their | 
names, and hope there may be many ¢reats during their future lives to | 
comfort and console them.” 


| 


Anisrocracy RePROvED.—“ Ought we not to be ennobled for the 
virtues of our fathers?’ asked a defender of aristocracy. “ By the} 
same rule, ought we not to be disgraced for their vices,” rephed a} 
lady; “so if one man is hanged for his misdeeds, let all his posterity || 
be hanged after him.” l 

THe PoNisuMENT or stx.—The National Eagle gives us a story ot || 
the agonies of two old clergymen, one with the gout, and the other |) 
with the rheumatism. “ Ah, doctor, say what you will, the rheumatis || 
must be the punishment for orginal sin!’ Then,” replied the other, || 
“the gout must be for ac-tu-al transgression !” | 

| 
! 





Love's pELAy.—A Massachusetts damsel is said to have been so 
much wearied with love's delay, that while yawning durmg a Sab- 
bath evening's courtship, she set her jaws, and was with difficulty 
brought into a smiling state by surgical assistance ! 


Tue unitep stares.—All the territory of the United States covers 1] 
a surface of nearly two millions and a half of square miles, capable 





Sincecar comcipence.—It is stated by the Star, that a corres- 
pondent of the New-Orleans Bulletin notices as a curious fact, that 


the namesof the leading men who have figured in our country, termi- | 


nate with on—forinstance: “ Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Ha- 
milton, Jackson, Clinton, Livingston, Hopkinson, Harrison, Wilkinse», 
Singleton, Marion, Middleton, Fulton ; and in addition to these, we 
have Houston, who is about establishing the independence of a 
country.” Thirteen names of the signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence had the same terminations; and the names of the greatest 
captains of their day, end with the same letters: Napoleon, Nelson, 
and Wellington. 

Even-HANpep sustice.—Some Boston boys were caught singing | 
naughty songs in the street. They were brought before a magistrate, 
and it appeared that their misconduct had been created by a drinking 
bout at a publick-house. The boys were fined five dollars each; and 
the judicious and active city marshal, Mr. Pollard, forthwith brought 
up the publick-house man, who was fined ten dollars, with costs, 
“for selling ardent spirits to minors, contrary to the statute.” The 
marshal is a man of first-rate literary attainments. He was formerly 
in great esteem as a theatrical eritick, and probably recollected 
Shakspeare : 

“This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 

A pRave cueese.—A countryman stopped at a tavern and called 
for some bread and cheese. It was handed to him. He soon disco- 
vered that his cheese was made from the bluest skim-milk, and hard 
asachip. He puta slice of it upon his fork, and attempted to melt 
it, but found that impossible. During this effort, the landlady entered 
the room, when the traveller remarked—“ I say, madam, this is breve 


‘| cheese of yours.” “ Brave! Why ? replied the landlady.” “ Because,” 


returned the traveller, ‘it will sooner burn than run.” 

Mecripiication.—The secret of multiplying the inner garment is 
given in a newspaper, and a very desirable art many may esteem it. 
The story on which the scrap is founded, bears a family likeness to 
that of Toney Le Brun the player, whose wife, when his one shirt 
was past all washing, hung it up on the garden fence, and dashed a 
bucket of water over it. 

* As Bays, whose end of peverty was dashed, 
Lay snug in bed winle his ONE shirt was washed, 
The dame appeared, and holding it to view, 
Said, * It "tis wash'd again, “twill wash in Two.’ 
* Indeed " cries Bays, *then wash it, pray, good cousin— 
And wash it, if you can, into a pozEN"’” 

A pIALoGvE ON HoGs.—A Providence paper gives us the following 
adroit dialogue: “ Fnend,” said a shrewd quaker, to a man with a 
drove of hogs—“ bast any hogs in thy drove with large bones ?” 
“Yes,” rephed the drover, “ they all have.” “ Hast any with long 
heads and sharp noses?’ “ Yes, they all have.” “ Hast any with 
long ears, like those of the elephant, hanging down over their eyes ?” 
* Yes, all my drove are of that description, and will suit you exactly.” 
“T rather think they wouldn't suit me, friend, if they are such as thou 
describest them. Thou may’st drive along.” 

A pogricat soke.—An editor advertises the following as “a joke ;” 
but if a crow had looked at us in that way, we should have thought 
ita very Serious affair: “One of our poets, a remarkably cadave- 
rous looking man, recited a poem, desenptive of a country walk, in 
which the tollowing couplet occurred : 

“The redbreast with his furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance.” 
Upon which a wag exclaimed—* Gad ! if it had been a carnon-crow 
he would have stared you full in the face.” 

A sensin_e Eprror.—Large cotton factories are spmnging up in 
North Carolina, and an editor in that state, remarking on their pro- 
bable effect on the future, exclaims, 

* Then tarewell to domestick jars, 
All bullying nonsense done ; 
An endless chain of railroad cars, 
Will bind us all mm one.” 
-A man by the name of Death has been bound 
The good ye vO} le 


\ DEATH sTORY. 
over to keep the peace at Lowell, Massachusetts. 


| of Lowell must be a stormy race, indeed, when Death himself cannot 
| quiet them, but they must quiet Death! 


Tue capies.—The following gallant toast was lately given at a 


dinner to General Dudley, in North Carolina: “The Ladies—Cur 


of sustaining a population of five hundred millions of human beings. || arms their protection—their arms our reward.” 








Cuvrcu Musick.—Some mischevous wag having greased the spec- 
tacles of a clerk of the church, the latter, on attempting to give out 
the hymn, imagining that bis eye-sight was failing him, exclaimed 
with his usual twang: 

** My eyes are blind, I cannot see.” 
The people mistaking this for a part of the hymn, began immediately 
to sing it; whereupon the clerk, wishing to correct them, contnued : 


“1 cannot see at all.” 
Which being also sung, he drawled out with somewhat less mo- 
hotony : 
* Indeed my eyes are very blind.” 
This being sung, too, the clerk, out of all patience, exclaimed : 
* The devil's in you all.” 
As this appeared to rhyme very well, the singers finished the stanza : 
“ My eves are blind, Lcannot see, 
I cannot see at all; 
Indeed my eves are very blind, 
The d—l’s in you all.” 

INpUsTRY DOWN EAsT.—An eastern paper gives us the following 
picture of the progress of industry in those regions: “ Nothing like 
keeping all strings drawing,” said an amphibious looking animal, in 
one of our seaports the other day, as he tossed of a glass of ‘ rale New 
England: “nothin’ like it. I've been on the flats clamin’, kept my 
wife begging pork, and my children borrowing meal this week, and I 
declare I never got along so well in my life.” 

A NAUTICAL QUESTION SOLVED.—“ How is it,” said a British officer, 
“that the American’ frigates manage to take ours?” “ Because,” 
remarked Admiral Warren, two-thirds of their seamen are British.” 
“And the other third being Americans, makes the diflerence,”’ re- 
plied Captain Smith, who had been sent by Commodore Stewart to 
negociate an exchange of prisoners. 

ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE.=-A Rhode Island judge being challenged 
by a senator, the following dialogue ensued: General—Did you re- 
ceive my note, sir ? Judge—Yes, sir. General—Well, do you intend 
to fight me? Judge—No sir. General—Then, sir, I consider you a 
pitiful coward. Judge—Right, sir, you know that very well, or you 
never would have challenged me. 

Cuance or peavry.—“ How on earth did you happen to be so 
ugly,” asked a person of a very remarkable looking friend of his. “ 1, 
ugly?’ was the reply. “Itisn’t I that am ugly. I was born beav- 
tiful; but my nurse swapped me when I was a little baby, for the 
child of a friend of hers, whose mother didn’t fancy him over 
handsome.” 

“Mamma, I want to go to that ball ta- 
night—do let me go.’ “ No! balls are bad places for little boys.” 
“Why, mamma, didn’t you and papa go to balls in your young 
Yes, but we have seen the folly of it.” ‘Well, mamma, I 


DoMEsTICK DIALOGUE. 


days?!" 
want to see the folly of it too.” 

Too rrve.—There is a philosophy in the remark, that “every man 
has in his own life follies erough—in his own mind trouble enough 

in the performance of his duties, deficiences enough—in his own 
fortunes evil enough— without being curious after the affairs of others.” 

Axcient practice.—An antediluvian recreation which has sur- 
vived the universal deluge, is thus described by some journalist: 
“The dram-drinking of boyhood—the lover's employment of lips 
when words wont pass over them; the poetry of contact.” 

A smMarT ANSwer.—A gentleman recently travelling in the country, 
called out to a boy, ‘* Where does this read go to, my lad?” “ Well, 
I don’t know where it goes, but it’s always here when I come along.” 

Lire is THE west.—A Missouri paper records the abduction of 
Miss Mary Elvira Spoon, by Mr. Henry Bowl, on which another 
paper exclaims, “ the dish ran away with the spoon !” 

A qvuestion.—Why will a pound of feathers weigh more than one 
pound of gold, while an ounce of the former will weigh less than an 


ounce of the latter?) Such is undoubtedly the fact. 
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